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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AM) BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 
Introduction 

Academic librarianship occupies an inferior position in the status system 
of American education^ A perusal of library literature, for example, re- 
veals a substantial number of writings that indicates a preoccupation with 
the question of whether librarianship actually is professional in nature. 

(1|.) ('5), (l7)* Furthermore, evidence abounds that librarians typically 

are given less remuneration for eleven months of seivice than that received 
by classroom teachers for only nine months of work (l6). And, finally, data 
are now available (12) to indicate that at least some educators perceive 
librarians not as fellow teachers, but as service-t:vT>e persons vho might 
best be described as bookmen. 



Because educational credentials have become as important to librarians 
when seeking positions as they are to classroom teachers >dio are also want- 
ing emplOMnent, logic would dictate that the status of each should be more 
equal. Moreover, highly qualified librarians are a rarity in the academic 
market-place; yet, after they are appointed to positions on the typical 
American college or university library staff they virtually always find 
themselves with less rank, less pay, fewer da?/s of vacation, less prestige, 
and less campus responsibility than their teaching counterparts who have 
no more impressive qualifications. 

It would appear, then, that an important factor, or set of factors, must 
be weighing against librarians as a group. It may be, however, that at 
least one such factor can be found in the make-up of librarians themselves. 
For example, those who succeed in any culture are the ones who vigorously 
participate in its dominant value— and on a college campus or in a public 
school that value is teaching. Those who do not participate are considered 
as auxiliary workers and as such are relegated to a subordinate position 
by those T<dio do carry out the principal purpose of the enterprise. 



The fact that most librarians do not teach regular classes in the typical 
college and university setting is so universally establish ^d that it 
scarcely needs elaboration here. One might ask then why a group who shuns 
the dominant value of a campus culture should brood about status, remunera- 
tion, vacations, and other professional trappings when the cardinal ele- 
ment in obtaining such benefits is greater participation in the classroom 
program. Perhaps it is because at one time or another many of these people 
have been involved with this value and appreciate its significance, but ^ 
because of certain selective factors that are at work within all personali- 
ties they now deliberately choose not to face the classroom. 



In this connection, a sizable literature is summarized by Getzels (7) in 
which it is pointed out that maladjustment among teachers is not unc ram n. 
Other writers (2), (6), have noted that such conflicts sometimes cause 
teachers to leave the profession entirely; and, while conclusive evidence 



in It to thore are others who e^rperionee these eonfliets 

hnt who also fliicl it so diffiejuit to Leave ed^aeation that the avoid this 
a, I torn<at ive Ivv reloeathitt^ ia anotiior area of the field. VJliittoel: (19)? 
for e:<<a::iple, diseovorecl that a large proportion of the librarv seienee 
stndents she stoilied had alreacl.'’ been emplotted at some other oeosipation, 
•isinllv teaehing, and^ in a eomprehensive sta.dv of pnMie librarians (3), 
Brvan notes that cnbiec€G partieipatiog in her investigation were not 
predomlnanll Interested in librart work. Bneh a eombination of eire’?m» 
stances eould mean tliat manv persons tarn to 1 ihrarianship as a second 
ooeupa.tion.al ohoiee In the hope that diseontentment CIS Eoelated with former 
work will be alleviated. If S':ieh is the ease, and if these mlacl;iustraent 
and interest patterns are strong enou.gh, sn,eh traits might help explain 
wh librarians are w:U Ling to accept inferior rem?meration, status, and 
working conditions. 



Emotional dislu'rhanees are, ..s reported in variou.s studies, common among 
both men and woaier. teachers, although some writers (',’)# (I'O? (l""')? con- 
tend that it is more prevalent anong the latter. Since approximate! ■ 
two-thirds of toda 'o librarians are woi.ien (ro), and because the above 
studies indicate that man librarians enter this field after first scrib- 
ing as either class-r'^om instructors, or workers in some quasi-intelleetual 
occupation, an interosuing point to consider is whether the librer ■ has 
been a receiving ground for sinii lar-minded persons with identifiable 
personality characteristics. Or, to state the question a bit differently, 
is the librar" receiving a disproportionate share of occupationally dis- 



satisfied people from a® i walks of life, 
areas that are basical in intellectual. 



!a?tt particularly from those 



The purpose of this sturdy was t© determine whether distinctive personality 
characteristics, identif labile through statistical measurement, could be 
found among students of llbrar: science who wer-e enrolled at a major Mid- 

western university during the suirMer session ©f 19' ^ More specaficall", 
this steal- attempted to determine whether significant differences in 
eighteen personalit';' traits could be detected ameng these students when 
the?/ were arranged b.v such variables as sex, a.ge, job e>p)erience, former 
work satisfaction, and the enthusiasm with which the- looked forward to a 
career in libr.ariansliip. At the same time a more general purpose was also 
undertaken, viz. , to make an ej^loratorv comparison of these findings 
against comparable data pertinent to various occupational groups which 
have been reported in the literature. 

As a guide for structuring this investigation, tVie following h,\Tpothesis 
was tested: There are significant measurable differences in patterns^ of 

personalit-.' variables which relate to biographical data of librar - science 
students. In examining this proposition, answers to questions such as the 
following were sought: 



A. Personal Factors 

1. Do an ■ personalit; - traits a,ppear to be more prominent 
among women than among male students? 



Po -’iilfieaiit differences in personalitv eharaeteri sties 
appeal'* librar ' science students when separated b 

such vari aides as riivarital status or ehronolopieal t'we? 

‘h Oeeupatireial F-aekerourid 

1. Are there siiTiiIfiesnt differences in personality traits 
when students are arra,np:ed by the number of years the ' 
have been employed? 

r. Do significant personal! tv differences appear when past 
Job satisfaction and o^pectations retyardiny librar ^ viork 
are cateyoriaed? 

Importance of the btua 

The results of s;jch an investigation should be of interest to administra- 
tors at <all educational levels. These findings should have particular 
importance for tlios^.’ college presidents and secondar;/ school superinten- 
dents w!io feel the librarv can and should make a greater impact on stiadent 
stud , classroom preparation, and attitudes toward scholarship. Such a 
study should also be significant to directors of librar- science programs 
tlirougho\?t the W S. These persons have the responsibility for upgrading 
the quality of proi’easional personnel and unless such administrators have 
information ava.ila.ble concerning those personality factors that delineate 
characteristics normally associated with t’/pes who can cope successful! ^ 
with educational problems, much of the library school experience ma/ be 
to no avail. Flnallv, heads of library departments in colleges and univer- 
sities should also find these data pertinent, for it is up to them to 
translate the potential of each staff member into a positive program which 
aims at involving the library in the work of all teachers, students, ad- 
ministrators, and scholars. 



DEFIMTIOIi OF TERMS 

Virtually all terms used in this report are self-explanatory and need no 
elucidation. However, a limited number of definitions are presented beiow 
so that possible ambiguities and imprecise connotations can subsequently 
be avoided. 

Tlie phrase. Total Years Worked is meant to be the number of ears which a 
participating librar’: science student actually was employed in a full-time, 
self-supporting capacity prior to the summer of 19^7. It includes experi- 
ence gained as a teacher as well as work completed in fields outside of edu- 
cation. When it is necessar ’ to differentiate between the number of 'ears 
which a person spent in teaching and the number of years given over to all 
other occupational pursuits, the distinctive phrases Years of Teaching and 
Years of Work will be used. 

The Expectation Scale is meant to be the 10-point rating scale embodied 
in the stud 's questionnaire. This scale was intended to represent a 
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continuum of personal satisfaction from which respondents could indicate 
the amount of satifjfaction tho" expected to receive as a full-time pro- 
fessional librarian once they eoHipleted a Master's degree in library sci- 
ence. Tlie ratings on this scale were generated b asking each student to 
place a cheek mark over the number which nearly represented his expected 
satisfaction. In makiniy such self-ratings, the number "1" was indicative 
of minimum satisfaction and "10" eorreepos ad to maximum satisfaction. 

The Satisfaction Seale was organized in precise L- the same manner. The 
only difference between this scale and the one discussed above is that 
respondents were asked to evaluate the amount of satisfaction the’-' realized 
from full-time positions the had held prior to June, 19^7. On occasion, 
this report will distinguish between these two scales by referring to them 
merely as E;q)eetation and Satisfaction . 



At times, and for the sake of brevity, reference will be made to the four 
major divisions of the California Ps 'chological Inventory. The first 
part of this paper-and-pencil Inventory consists of six scales that are 
intended to provide insight into the poise, ascendency, and self-assurance 
of those taking the test. VJhen reference is made to statistical differ- 
ences which apply to all six of the scales, the designation Poise, As - 
cendenc , and Self-Assurance will generallv'^ be used. The second part 
also consists of six scales which give a measure of Socialization, Ma- 
turit and Responsibility ; and these terms will be used when reference 
is made to the entire second section of the CPI. The Inventorv is com- 
prised of two more sections, the first of which consists of three scales 
that provide measures pertaining to how efficiently a person uses his in- 
tellectual resources and to whether he achieves best in group situations 
or in autonomous circumstances. For purposes of this report, these three 
scales will be referred to as Achievement Potential . The final section of 
the CPI is another set of three scales, all of which attempt to measure the 
interest modes of examinees. Tliese scales address themselves to such mat- 
ters as how observant, perceptive, adventin*ous, appreciative, masculine, 
and rigid one might be. Although the terra is seldom used in this report. 
Interest Modes will be t;he designation that identifies these three scales. 

The California Psychological Inventory does not attempt to measure intel- 
ligence in the traditional sense. A substantial body of knowledge is now 
in existence to indicate that learning and achievement typicallv associ- 
ated with academic performance is not a matter solely concerned with I. Q. , 
but is, in fact, inextricably bound up with complex personality factors. 
Gough cites a study of Pierce (l') which indicates that the CPI's Re: To; 
Ac; Ai; and le scales are indicators of high achieving and low achieving 
high school students, and Gough's own study ( 8 ) showed significant cor- 
relation between school marks and 17 out of l7 CPI scales, with particular 
highs on Re; le; and Ac. 

Therefore, as a crude index to the academic inclination of library stu- 
dents in this stud", the three standard scores for the Ac, Ai, and le 
scales were consolidated into one composite standard score for each li- 
brarian. VJhen this was done it was found that the mean standard score 

-li- 
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for all 3^ librarians was I. 911 , with twelve men falling below the mean 
and twenty-two scoring above. Tiiree librarians scored below the second 
standard deviation while one was two standard deviations above the mean. 
The actual distribution was as follows; 



Score 



number 



Percentage 



71 

71 - 7 - 



3 - 3 ! 






1 

i 



?] 






7q7 

17,-:^ 



Tliese standard scores will be referred to as the Composite Achievement 
Score. It raa be well to point out that among librar • students these three 
scales inter-correlated in a much higher fashion than is reported on p. 'jO 
of the CPI Manual (ll). The following compilation shows these correlations 
on male library students compared to the manual’s unselected samples: 



Scales 


Manual 


Librarians 


Ac & Ai 


.39 


go 


Ac 3; le 


. ^ f 




Ai & le 


.bp 





VJhile one would normally e^qpect the variables to be more highl'- related 
in a sample representative of only one occupational group, these data do 
verify," the fact that low scorers among librarians on one scale tended to 
be low scorers on a].l scales and vice versa. Consequent! the overall 
standard score in'^'sx, or Conngposite Achievement score, is felt to be a re- 
liable guide to each librarian’s personal achievement orientation insofar 
as these three scales can measure such a qualit'.u 



DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 



Description of Sample 



This stud’^ concerned itself solely with students enrolled in the Univer- 
sit of Oklahoma graduate school of library science during the 19^7 summer 
session. Instead of basing this investigation on data taken from a random 
sample of these students, however, it was thought desirable to gather in- 
formation from ever"/ full-time enrollee, a decision that resulted in the 
participation of l^^O pupils, all of whom were at various stages in a pro- 
fessional program. The University of Oklahoma stipulates that a person 
must be enrolled in at least five hours of course work if he is to be con- 
sidered a full-time summer session student; accordingly, this same require- 
ment was adopted as a condition for participation in this stud'. The in- 
clusion of all students, rather than reliance on a random sample, not only 







allowed the largest possible partieipation, but it also permitted more 
eategoi’ies to be elosel,'-; observed. Because each participant in this study 
was a library science student, one might expect from a reading of the 
literature that the ehroiiologleal age span would be considerable. While 
this investigation did not attempt to ascertain exact ages, these findings 
did indeed substantiate data from earlier studies in that the range of 
ages went from or less to over tO, 



,sion to stud students at the l?niversit\^ of Oklalioma was based on 
a number of considerations. In the first place, students enrolled in li- 
brary science at that institution are of variouis ages, the’’ typlcal.l/ go 
into assorted t 'pes of library work, ard the;’ are socially and economically 
representative of the population. Another important consideration was that 
the student bod at Okljhioma University is drawn from the entire nation and 
it is b- no means comprised solel.v' of those living in the state of Oklahoma, 
or even in the Midwest. Even so, this investigation doss not presume to 
generalize or claim that its findings have national applicabilit ; on the 
contrary, the onl; point being made here is that there is no reason to 
believe these students are at pi cal of those in schools of librar ” science 
at any institution. 



But even if these students were different frorsi persons in other libraiy 

schools, the matter would probably be of little concern since the intent 
of these data is to I e exploratory rather thaii definitive. The scope of 
this stud’^ was purposel..; delimited to students in only one school, partly 
to maximize the modest resources supporting this study, but more important!' 
because there is only, a limited number of investigations that have given 
attention to the personality of librarians. This means that present litera- 
ture on this problem is exceedingly scant — so scant, in fact, that at this 
time there is little need even to think in terras of iiltimates ; therefore, 
until more is known about the kind of person who aspires to become a li- 
brarian, the most usable kind of data raa " very well be that which is limited 
in scope and cumulative in effect. If so, studies such as the present one 
shoixLd be replicated until a pattern of findings 'merge which can be formu- 
lated into a scientific h pothesis and tested on a national basis. Until 
then, valid conclusions obviousl,'^ cannot be extrapolated to the general 
area, and because of this results such as those reported here must neces- 
sarily be thought of as tentative. 

The 1967 summer session was not randomly selected for study Registration 
data, however, indicated that students who were enrolled during this time, 
and therefore were participants in this investigation, were entirel rep- 
resentative of students normally found in summer sessions at this universit . 
A summer session was chosen instead of a time during the academic vear be- 
cause the months of June and Jul.'f not only bring more students to librar’/ 
school, but also because those who do attend are more varied in their edu- 
cational backgrounds. 



Procedures used t© Goilpei the haia 



Tiie entir© facudfc at t!iP 'hi? ©f Oklalioma Seliool of Library Science 

made class time a'vaiLabif^ s© Liiat da.ta, for tills study could be collected 



quickly and effic:ipsitjv« Tliis rcmpoanimous gesture not only facilitated 
the work of this st a^i , also siade it possible for each student of li- 
brarv sciencp t© act. aa p'trtlHpants, As students reported for class 
they were given a papl^et eositalning a copy of the California Psychological 
Inventor.’", IM* asid a spp'’^\"ailY designed questionnaire which was in- 
tended to elicit suppleiaeular -‘nfomation of a biographical nature. As 



stated above, tlipoe tw) insir:;iiTients were con^leted dui'ing regular class 

with admiiiistrall'PEi of the t'^^sts under the suiDervlsion of the in- 



vestigator and cooperatin© tpaelners at the University . Wiiile it may be 
argued t!iat such a procedure raast-'S the spectre of a captive audience, it 

was felt that pjv nsa*h'mita^T' *u' this kind would be more than offset bv 



the fact that .U i © wo ;ld : e present and mai’clmiim return could be 

expected. The studesits were specificall ’’ asked not to identify their 
answer sheets in any wa., , and upon eoiapletion of the test they placed 
both Inventor y answer she- ?t, and questionnaire in a sealed envelope and 
handed it in an©n ■■30usi , » 



Tile 

the instrument 
tive aehievemen 
havior. Haci thl 



for sp lee tin,/ 



of 



f u - 



Invests 






ih.o California Ps;"eliological Inventor” as 
is that it concentrates on construc- 
wpl.l as on the positive aspects of inter-personal be- 
■ ad aeen roneerned id-th personality flaws and weak- 



nesses, especial! : regarding the nianner in which they effect work habits, 
an instrument siicli as th.e Minnesota Multiphasie Personalit;,'- Inventor:; or 
the Bernreuter Personalit " Inventor"’ would have been chosen. On the other 
hand, this stud' aight Pylvo concentrated on vocational interest patterns 
and how the relate to l'dogr.'i.p!iieal data that is peculiar to a sample of 
library students. In this such tools as the K ider Preference Record, 

the Strong Voeationo,! .uxlerest Plank, or Allport fcale for Measuring the 

Dominant Interests in Personality might have beer- .•vopriate. But, be- 
cause at least preliminar.; work has been done in ,P.cse areas — work which, 
incidentally, is reviewed in the following ehappyu of this report — this in- 
vestigation attempted to st'sici', a part of behavior which is reflected in 

everyda temperament. For this, data was desired that would show st;les 

of expression among svib/ieets who do not classif;'' as deviates or abnormal; 
and, accordingly, it was felt necessary to make a choice from among those 
instrunents that were believed to be peculiarly suited to S' :ch a purpose. 
Fortunately, a number of specialists, including such men as Ra.^'cnond Cattell 
and Allen Edwards, have spent eensiderable time in this one area of personali 
t research, and as a result several standardized tests are available which 
would have been qislte applieal'lffi to the present investigation. 



The California Ps,v'eh©lcylcal Inventor;;, however, was felt to be particularly 
appropriate for a iyidl-cr u:f reasons. An over-riding purpose of this study 
was to gain some insight into the growth, development, and spontaneity of 
the subjects, and 1)eeauae the 1"^ scales of the CPI were specifically designed 
to measure such qualities in the context of social living, the’' seemed to 
have unusual relevance to this investigation. Furthermore, the CPI is aimed 
at the social side of personalit , and because of this emphasis it attempts 
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to foo'.ir. U': 1 • ** . 'vrr Idored most important to everydav liv- 

i.\ o Ari.'i :'l 'uloreci appropriate because it has 

v‘j i b.ii tv ■' ■ '■ r iLu.ddii- ■ • lass America. The author of the 

C!'i has o ,rr‘o-i o - a i;aeroup. stuiUes in an attempt to validate the vari- 
! ;r, ■.* or th ' r; ’ r-t nit on international samples, and as a result 

th^.- ■». nv-'*:. ror -nu.' • - i'-- i vnoasuy' «)f sip:nificance to this stud'' because 

of its pow'-'^r “ ■ ■ ' ..-.•.r" uertaiu traits or inclinations which have uni- 
versal app 1 1.C' ' ■ i - . .. 

I;. li’ori.. . .• ■ ■'•l ’ i.iiveiitorr is a standardized pencil-and- 

|i‘- ;iT t' 'St Wide!* . I ■ inpi'died i>\ responding either ’’true" or "false" to 
tue q'lest !onn ' '■ ' n The questlou.naire, on the other hand, consisted 
of on I teu a war- lutonded to ascertain such matters as whether 

the r ■' '<■' ‘f. ifcd • -r ‘ • -o- u c>:*;Di o -ed, whether the position was satis- 

f iu.% -r .i a- ' ■: “ •- that librarianship would be reward- 

in-y. To anr.'L-; ,“r ne one had onl " to place a check mark in 

selected cate.'oriea, i:is ludln-' tliose points that were scaled so that 
rf'^rD'^TL'lents c' <ld s .ew do. of enth'iisiasm for their work. A copy of 
the auestioicr* .T'' in - i in the Appendix of this report. 

Anai. si .■ r.*’ ir-ta 



Tiie raw data of t;.. .r? sta-iy, reneratod by librar" students in response to 
quertiona on the ' / Yr n I l-s- euolof^ical Inventor ' and a special I ■ de- 
rA?Vti> d qu.est 1 omv> I r« , wa.* c- *li ected on commercial NCS answer sheets "which 
were sub.aeq’-o,itl sen/: tl-> tJational Computer Systems Corporation in 

Minneapolis for sc^.ria.”. Upon receipt of that compan'.' * s elec- 

tronic tabulations , U-.o 1' scores for each student were sketched on the 
CPI profile sheets ,ro ti • y’ suai stu.d ; could be made of all respondents. 
The raw scores for each r.-abu Lu the Inventory, as well as for answers 
from the questionnaire, w<„*r : then transferred to punched cards so that 
statistical eonput } ons co» : Id be made with local IBM equipment. 

Because data from this stud' ‘vLif^ned itself in a normal distribution, 
only parametric tests were used for analyzation. In this way maximum 
sensitivity was preserved and the most powerful tools for rejecting null- 
h:.*potheses were uti Used. Ulth u few exceptions that will be explained 
in the course of this report, the specific tests which were emplO'^ed for 
anal', 'Zing these data xvere the student "t," the Analysis of Variance, and 
the Pearson Product Moment Correlation. It is recognized, of course, that 
rather weight asn’cnptiO!is are inhi^rent in use of parametric procedures 
and because of this It was r.ocessarv to know that (l) the observations 
under stud ; were drew^: from, a normally distributed population, (P) that 
the different populati *iad equal variances, and (3) the observations 
were independent and ?nc?ar- uraMe in at least an interval scale. In con- 
clusion, it sh.oul d h':' Thri- snost findings throughout this report are 

given in exact probabiJities as the- are listed in commonly used tables. 

B this means a much clearer picture can often be had of those results 
wiiich are eitlMjr so close to ti e critical limits, or so far from these 
designated points, that this fact alone tells a great deal about the test 

score. 



Bagie Assirmptlons 



nnfortunatei no investigation of thvs kind can be 100 per cent objec- 
tive, for basic assumptions underlie all studies in the behavioral sciences. 
In the case of this stud it was necessary to assume that all students 
would answer both the Inventor;: and the questionnaire as truthfull’ and 
as candldl as possible. Clinical psychologists, of course, are aware 
that the CPI has certain devices ouilt into the test for discovering dis- 
simulators; nevertheless, such features are onl;, partial answers to the 
problem and because this is the case, one must assume in the administra- 
tion of an, large-scale paper- and-pencil testing program that the respon- 
dents will show competence and willingness to answer all questions. 



It was also assumed that various validity and reliabilit • scores pertain- 
ing to the CPI would be applicable to this sample of ISO librar* students. 
Tliere is a substantial literature relating to various scales in the 
California Ps chological Inventor f (ll), (13)^ (l)# 21 s well as numerous 
writings which deal with various formulae derived from various combina- 
tions of CPI raw scores (lO), (9). The appropriateness of these scales, 
as the can be applied to librarianship, is also assumed. 

The assumptions surrounding use of the questionnaire may be more tenuous 
in a scientific sense. This instrument was not subjected to national 
norms, so validity and reliabilit' measurements cannot be given. The 
questions were, however, assembled onl;,'' after a number of comparable 
instruments b-. researchers throughout the nation were examined. The 
questionnaire was then submitted to professors of psychology for their 
comment and correction, after which it was administered on a trial basis 
to twent: cooperating students at State Universitv of New York, Brockport, 
N. Y. Their comments and suggestions were also incorporated into the 
completed instrument of which a final draft is included in the Appendix 
of this report. 



LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 



It is realized that this investigation is limited to the extent that the 
above assumptions can be called into question. Moreover, this stud dealt 
with students from only one institution of higher education and because of 
this fact there is no intention to project these findings to a larger area 
or to claim they are valid for all students of librar: science. As pointed 
out earlier, however, there is no reason to believe these persons were anv- 
thing but typical of librar' science students who are found in an' school 
accredited b.y the American Librar'/ Association. 

Furthermore, it is accepted that no personality can be reduced to purely 
statistical analysis. While it is true that various tools have been de- 
signed which do give rather subtle gradations in ranges of scores, the 
complexities of a personality have eluded learned psychiatrists for decades 
and it is not likely they -will ever yield to purely mathematical formulae. 
Therefore, this study accepts the limitations which these tools impose and 
it assumes nothing beyond \diat the methods of measurement pretend to de- 
lineate. 
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Another recognized limitation is that the data is representative of only 
one point in time. From this it follows that these findings may not be 
valid in future or \mforeseen circumstances, even though they merely deal 
with results and make no attempt to explain causes. A final limitation 
grew out of the fact that many students completed both the Inventor:^ and 
the questionnaire in a set period of time. One hour was ample for the 
overwhelming majority of respondents to complete both instmjments ; but, 
some found it necessar v to stav past the class period and because of this 
it is possible that selected students may have felt a certain necessity 
to hurry. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 



Throughout the present chapter, introductory material has been presented 
which not only acts as a setting for the stud: but also cites reasons for 
its importance. Attention has also been directed toward the purpose of 
the investigation, the sources from which the data were gathered, and the 
limitations under which the entire study was ’Jindertaken, 

Chapter II is intended as a review of literature that is pertinent to 
this investigation. Works of a research nature having to do with prob- 
lems of maladjustments among public school teachers and their job efficiency 
are cjted and discussed. Chapter II also reviews the rather meagre range 
of literature surrounding the personaJLit of librarians and how findings 
in this area compare to those which pertain to other occupations. 

The succeeding chapter is devoted to a presentation and analysis of those 
data that were generated b: the 3"^ men in this investigation. Tables 
and diagrams are presented in an effort to elucidate a text which explains 
the various wa in which these subjects were arranged so that intra- 
group differences could be studied through statistical analysis. In ad- 
dition, a brief presentation is made concerning comparisons between library 
students as a group and scores on each of the 1^ CPI scales that have been 
generated by other occupational groups. 

Chapter IV follows the same pattern as that noted above except this sec- 
tion is devoted to analyzing data that is descriptive of the female li- 
brary students. Because the n\imber of women participants was three times 
greater than the number of men, many more sub-groups could be examined in 
detail. Such groupings include married women, single women, those who 
taught prior to entering library school, and women arranged by the number 
of years the," held full-time positions. 

The final section is a sxmimary of these findings and a short statement 
concerning possible conclusions. The report closes with a discussion on 
topics that are recommended for further study, plus a short statement rela- 
tive to the importance of further research as an aid in identifying persons 
who can not only make the greatest impact on education, but who can also 
demonstrate the place of libraries in the total learning process. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF PERTINENT LITERATURE 



Evidence from professional vritings indicate that school and college li- 
brarians are recruited in large numbers from the ranks of classroom 
teachers. This means that some ijinknovn must be operating in the experi- 
ence of man;/ educators miich causes them to abarxdon the classroom and 
devote their time to library science. Such an unknown may be dissatis- 
faction associated with classroom teaching; or, it may be that personali- 
ty characteristics act as a selective agency in bringing certain indi- 
viduals o library work. More likely, however, is the possibility that 
a combination of such factors is at work, and, if so, librarians and dis- 
gruntled classroom teachers should manifest a common set of personality 
characteristics that would be identifiable through various analytical 
procedures. 

A considerable body of literature concerning teacher personality is al- 
ready at hand; however, a comparable set of writings pertaining solely 
to librarians does not exist. Yet, if it is true that large numbers of 
people enter librarianship after having worked in other areas, and more 
particularly teaching, even the meager literature now available should 
show some personality characteristics common to these various occupa- 
tions. This summary, then, will concentrate on the personality of teachers 
and librarians with a view toward determining whether present research indi- 
cates that librarians demonstrate traits commonly associated with dissatis- 
faction, poor performance, and a distorted occupational outlook. 

Adjustment, in the psychological sense, is often thought of as the rela- 
tionship between a person and his environment. Good (l4) mentions that 
if this relationship is inadequate a tension will naturally develop. 

Because it is crucial for a person to live in his environment harmoni- 
ousl ', it becomes important to understand behavior patterns which lead to 
better adjustment through adequate release of tension. Living without se- 
vere or prolonged tension then, calls for a repertoire of behavior which 
can cope with a variety of demands found in life situations. Such a con- 
cept follows that of Drever*s (9), for he defines maladjustment as being 
"unable to adapt or adjust adequately to physical, occupational, or social 
environment. " 

Various writers have been concerned for a long time about personality char- 
acteristics among teachers because the traits which educators manifest 
have an immediate impact upon young people. One investigator with such a 
concern is Morgan (20). While he feels emotional balance is important to 
all teachers, it is especially so for those in elementary work, since it 
is here that one has to deal intiinately with the complexities and activi- 
ties of unsophisticated minds. Emotional control for Morgan is so crucial 
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ir^ fact, that aceordlpr t@ his vIpw teachers succeed only ■when others 
eaii do Ro more than r.uonc «hat fehev are actually experiencing. 

Timt diis is dil'fiesii ' t to necoz^iplish is osclomtico But just how diffi- 
cult it is to aec©jnpli. 3 h is discussed dr Havlghurst in an article (17) 
which elai"!S t' o sr.eeessfol person is one ^lO fulfills many expecta- 
tions of his own idiile cirs’iltanoojiisl meeting the expectations which 
other people also ho ad of him. Tliis is difficult lor the average man, 
sa. G ' Pliurst, hut it Is ctonblo troublesome for the teacher because 
he m -ist succeed in such contradictor:/ roles as a^i authoritarian, a 
GO^uiselor, aiid a friend. Furthermore, traditioiial-iiinded teachers must 
adjust to the plethora of social backgrounds now found among conteirqoor- 
ary students and to the ever-widening list of co’srses that continually 
^invride the curriculum. Final!’", rsuin./ find it difficult to accepb the 
fact that union s .matliiaers are infiltrating the ranks of educators, 
racial and religious traditions are continually being swept away, and 
teaching assignments are becoming ever varied. 

Te.achers show a significauit ra.nge ?in their ability to adapt to such an 
array of changing conditions. Gordon (l"), for example, found that a 
wide range existed in the amount of personal anxiety teachers experi- 
enced while trying to earr,/ out the teaching function. VJhile some^er'e 
able to routinize their work mitil the ^ minimize stress, others fail at 
this and in a sitUiation ©f conflict, the teacher develops constant 
anxiet for his abilit’- to control. 

Some appreciation can be gained of how widespread teacher adjustment 
problems have become b;/ examining the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search (l:13'“^9). Tills work points out that while nine out of ten teach- 
ers believe their job is normall'" satisfying, and while percent of 
urban women teachers and 7 ''- percent of rural women teachers would be 
willing to choose ai/ain teaching for their life work, only U3 percent 
of the farm men and it percent of cit:/ men would again choose to teach, 
i^derson also points out that teachers, in comparison to non-teaching 
groups, generally have lower need values, less desire for prestige, less 
anxiet"' for income or professional recognition, and a lower level of 
salarx aspiration. 

Such data lead quite naturall;.'’ to a consideration of what motivates edu- 
cators and what are the satisfactions the:/ hope to receive from their 
work. Frierson (12) found that mental health, as reflected in satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions, appeared to be a factor in teacher turn- 
over. Her stud indicated that when satisfactions were important enough, 
educators did not drop out of teaching; however, when dissatisfactions 
did become strong, teachers either left the profession or moved to schools 
in other locations. This investigation incorporated a rating scale in 
which the strongest satisfactions and dissatisfactions were characterized 
as "to a great extent." Using this as a criteria, persons expressed 
the largest number of dissatisfactions had fewer satisfactions "to a 
great extent. " Translating this into an example, one person was found to 
have registered dissatisfaction on twent"'-one items while indicating only 
five satisfactions "to a great extent. " In another case, ^ a participant 
checked twent -one dissatisfactions but no satisfactions ' to a great 
extent. " 



Barker (?) is another researcher interested in personalit adjustment, 
partieularl; as it relates to teaching efficiency. He found that the bet- 
ter teacher showed a more enterprising attitude, was positive and dynamic, 
more creative, frank and direct. Furthermore, the better teacher had 
varied interests \ihih feeling certain and secure. On the other hand, the 
below average teacher demonstrated slower responses and complained signifi- 
cantly more. In correlating foiurteen personaI.ity scales with teaching ef- 
ficienc ratings that were done by school administrators, findings appeared 
■vdiich indicated a marked pattern of relationship between teaching effici- 
ency and the following seven traits: (l) educational philosophy, (?) 

future goals, ( 3 ) pupils, (t) school administrators, (^) school environ- 
ment, (^^^) emotional situations, and (?) professional growth. Much less 
association existed between teaching efficiency'’ and adjustment to 
(l) family relations, (2) living conditions, (3) health, (t) finances, 

(^“4 friends, (m) sex, (7) religion. 

Other research projects devoted to a comparison of teacher ratings and 
various personalit; traits are not difficult to find in educational litera- 
ture. One such stud was done by Symonds (27) in which teachers were 
rated by students. On the basis of such findings it was concluded that 
superior teachers were personal!.' secure and self-assured while inferior 
teachers were not onl- personally insecure, but suffered from feelings of 
inferiority and inadequacy. Statistically speaking, superior teachers 
were found to be well integrated and in possession of good personality 
organization, while inferior teachers tended to be just the reverse, or 
personally disorganized. The points on which these teachers were rated 
were (l) disciplinary control, (2) relationship with pupils, (3) success 
in terras of pupil achievement, and (k) all-round excellence. It is inter- 
esting to note that this studv showed hi^er correlation between ratings 
of teachers made by pupils and principals than is customaril ' found in 
literature. 

Another example of correlating personalit; traits with teaching effective- 
ness is found in an investigation by Retan (2^). His study first concerned 
itself vdth student teachers, and findings indicated that the most common 
typ© of maladjustment among these subjects was undue self-consciousness, 
personal sensitiveness, and feelings of inferiority. After a period of 
time, when the students had gained two to five years experience in teach- 
ing, Retan reviewed evaluation reports on these people \diich had been 
filed in the offices of county superintendents. At this time it was dis- 
covered that 7*^.3 percent of the previously rated stable teachers were 
characterized as good or better while only 24.7 percent of the same group 
were evaluated as fair or worse. However, no more than '^0 percent of the 
unstable group was rated good, leaving the other 50 percent with a score 
of fair or worse. Moreover, a chi-square correlation test indicated 
highly significant relationships between the factors. In examining the 
reasons which were given for the poor ratings, the following seemed most 
evident: (l) poor scholarship, (2) lack of definiteness, (3) lack of 

initiative, (4) did not like to teach, (5) non-social, (f>) has other 
interests, (7) lazy. Despite these findings, it is iraportant to note the 
author concluded that emotional stability was in itself not conclusive 
evidence of unfitness for teaching. After all, 30 percent of those 
studied had some instability and yet were classed as good teachers. 
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The Handbook of Research on Teaching (13: ‘I*?'?) also noted that on the basis 
of wiiat is now knowi concerning teacher ratings and psychological distur- 
bances, one should not conclude too much. Such cautiousness stemmed from 
the fact that in the literature reviewed, only 8.8 percent of the e/cperi- 
enced teachers and 2 percent of the prospective teachers were mad-ad justed. 
Fressey (23), however, found that of 600 teachers studied, 10 percent ad- 
mitted having had a nervous breadsdown and 17 percent were classed as un- 
duly nervous. While it is true that extreme maladjustment, according to 
Pressey, may be no more frequent than in the entire population, in twelve 
years of school, a student does have a seven to one chance of having two 
maladjusted teachers. To dramatize this, he cited findings from five 
thousand teachers in which 37 percent admitted having had persistent wor- 
ries so as to interfere with sleep, efficiency, and health. 

A question might be asked whether teachers become maladjusted after serv- 
ing in the classroom or whether such persons are disturbed before they ever 
enter the field of education. Data cited by Brookover (14^:288) is incon- 
clusive on this point; however, the studies he does cite would indicate 
that student-teachers are more stable than experienced teachers. A ques- 
tion similar to this whas the focus of Blum*s survey (3) in which he com- 
pared the interests of students who were piursuing different subject majors 
in college to their personal characteristics. He partialled out pupils 
in (l) education, ( 2 ) law, (3) medicine, (4) journalism, and (5) mechanical 
engineering, and found that the greatest difference between the groups was 
their vocat" ^nal and non-vocational interests, rather than their personali- 
ty traits, islum concluded that on the basis of his data, education stu- 
dents are not inferior to other groups in personality traits. 

In this same work, Blum made reference to a study by Ross Stagner. Here, 
the pxirpose was to analyze selective effects of different courses ts^en 
by students at the University of Wisconsin. In answer to the question, 

"Do students tend to select a given c© irse because of a certain trend in 
personality traits?", it was found that among 335 aen who took the Bem- 
reuter Personality Inventory there were no significant differences. A- 
mong the 317 women, however, the discovery was made that those majoring 
in letters and sciences tended to be somewhat neurotic, very low in self- 
sufficiency, introverted, and average in dominance. Students studying 
nursing were similar to those in letters, except that in addition to those 
traits listed above, the nurses showed signs of submissiveness. In con- 
clusion, home economic students were characterized by extroversion and sub- 
missiveness, while education pupils showed dominance as distinguishing 
traits. 

Probably the most extensive survey of traits and interests among librari- 
ans was that done by Bryan (5). Althpugh her sample was comprised entirely 
of public librarians, the findings are nevertheless significant because they 
appear to demonstrate characteristics similar to those found in school and 
college librarians. For example, the Guilford -Martin Inventory of Factors 
indicated that public librarians scored below average on "G, " i.e., urge 
for physical activity and work. They scored less than average on ascen- 
dency in social situations ; they were average on masculinity of interests ; 
and their scores indicated that both men and women librarians have a 
degree of congeniality in attitudes and interests. 
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Bryan* s findings, tlirQugli tlie Giiilf©rd, eilso showed that librarians are 
n@t only lower than average in eelf-eonfidenee but that they also have 
feelings of inferiority, it is interesting to note that the married men 
as a group, compared to unmarried men, scored (1) lower on zeal for overt 
activity, (2) higher on masculinity of attitudes and interests, (3) high- 
er on self-confidence, lower on nervous tension and irritability, and 
(o) equally high on social ascendency. In comparison to this, the married 
women, as opposed to tlie unmarried, scored (l) higher on overt activity, 

(2) higher on social ascendency, (3) higher on self-confidence, (^0 higher 
in nervous tension and irritability, and (^) lower ©n femininity. It is 
important to note that at the time this study was made a large percentage 
of librarians were single w©i^ien. This would rLean, then, that a substan- 
tial proportion of those who participated in this study were submissive, 
lacking in self-confidence, and afflicted with feelings of inferiority. 
Furthermore, they had no more than average drive for overt activity and 
probably had less than a normal degree of ner'vous tension and irritability. 

An older study (21) showed somewhat similar findings among teachers. 

Here, Peck noted that according to the Tlmrstone Personality Schedule 
women teachers as a wnole were not so well-adjusted as the men; in fact, 
only one-fifth of the women could be classed as well-adjusted. Peck also 
emphasized that significant differences between the personality traits of 
men and women were found, indicating that women (1) were more moody, (2) 
were more frequently in a state of excitement, (3) were more easily upset, 
and (M more often considered themselves i^orant of sex. It appeared 
from these findings that among women teachers, adjustment improved as 
teaching experience increased. For exan^le, those with only one year of 
teaching experience were the most poorly adjusted while those wj.th more 
than cen years experience had hipest adjustment scores. 

This last finding has substantiation in another survey of about the same 
time (22). Phillips and Greene, in using the Bemrauter Personality and 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory, noted that among sinyle teachers neurotic! sm 
reaches a peak at about age thirty, after which i declines. Among the 
married group studied, however, improvement in adjustment came with age. 
And, in an even earlier investigation (31), Wat son found that among adult 
students of education the married men believed themselves to be happier 
than the women believed themselves to be. In a much more recent survey 
of this topic (13:567), it was found that male teachers at both elementary 
and secondary levels appeared to be markedly more emotionally stable than 
female teachers. Even so, h2 percent of the least-liked, and kj percent 
of the best-liked teachers were seriously maladjusted. 

Apparently the only piece of research expressly intended as a study of 
personality traits among librarians is the one done by Douglass (7)c This 
investigation was an atten^t to identify, and subsequently describe, those 
characteristics found among students attending seventeen library schools 
in the U. S. The sample included 525 men and women ^o were enrolled dur- 
ing the academic year of 19l4-7-*+8; however, twenty male students attending 
Texas University were later added, thus bringing the total number of sub- 
jects to 545. The overwhelming number of these people participated on a 
volunteer basis and the instruments fran which the data were gathered were 
completed at the convenience of instructors in the various schools. 
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Douglass structured his Investigation around the librarian as a general 
tvpe. He therefore did. not concern himself with such variables as the 
successful versus the unsuccessful, or the frustrated versus the satis- 
fied. Together with a three-page questionnaire, a number of personality 
teste were administered to the students, eill intended to produce data 
concerning personality, interests, and veG.ues. The five standardized 
tests completed by subjects of this study were (l) the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, (2) l^ie Alport Study of Values, (3) The 
Alport Reaction Study, (h) Tlie Terman-Miles Attitude Interest Analysis, 
and (5) Tlie Bemreuter Personality Test. 

From the data secured with these instruments it was concluded that li- 
brarians do not possess many traits commonly associated with forceful 
leadership or distinguished scholarship. Furthermore, Douglass* report 
mentioned that imaginative research and creative attainments, both of 
vdiich are characteristics that are glorified in academic circles, were 
also lacking among those studied. On the other hand, these findings 
indicated that librarians were orderly, meticulous, neat, and compulsive. 
Other data pictured the male librarian as one with feminine interests, 
at least when compared to men in general. Insofar as their outlook on 
life was concerned, Douglass* study characterized librarians not onHy 
as conventional and traditional in thinking, but inclined toward stereo- 
typed opinions and attitudes as well. 

It was noted in an e^lier section of this review that il*ierson had 
found job satisfaction to be a significant factor in teacher turnover. 
VJhile job satisfaction undoubtedly does cause many teachers to move 
from one school to another, such a variable is probably just as im- 
portant in matters that effect status. The relationship of status to 
personality characteristics has not been well researched even though 
Haines (16) did find that elementary teachers often try to gain status 
by becoming secondary teachers, who in turn often aspire to college 
teaching. This study also concluded that many teachers feel the great- 
est incentive for improving their teaching techniques, and even for 
further study, lies in the possibility of gaining improved status with- 
in the school hierarchy. 

For an adult to put aside a full-time, self-supporting job and return 
to the classroom as a student is no easy task. To do this, a person 
not only must be highly motivated but he must also feel that such study 
will somehow resxilt in either (l) a better job, (2) more status, or 
(3) more satisfaction. Speculation along these lines is especially 
pertinent when applied to students of library science, for people in 
this discipline axe typically older than graduate students from other 
fields. This is indicated by VOiittock (32) in his study of library sci- 
ence students at Drexel Institute, for his report points out that the 
average age of non-working, full-time students was 28.03 ysars, while 
32.6 years was the mean age for a different group who found it necessaiy 
to mix work with going to school. Among the public librarians which she 
studied, Bryan (5) found that two out of five had worked for at least 
one year in another field before becoming librari^’ns and of this number 
more than half had experience in teaching. While this figure would 
probably have been much higher if public school or college librarians 
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had bfien Hieasared, it still is impressive and just as significant is 
the fact that after education^ in order of frequency, came business jmd 
writing. As public librarianship is generally less remunerative and 
usually does not carry the status of any of the three rejected occupa- 
tions a pertinent question might be asked as to why these persons left 
their first interest and became librarians. 

The participants in Brvan's study were rated as well-educated and des- 
cribed as originally preferring a career that required considerable cre- 
ative talent. Feeling insecure about this, however, and not being com- 
petitive, as noted earlier by the GAICN scores, these people turned to 
a related but safer occupation. When asked wliy they did not go into 
some other type of work, two out of five mentioned they thought librari- 
anship would be more enjoyable. On the same question, l6 percent said 
they felt inadequate Isi ability and training for their preferred work, 
l.e. , music, artistic, literary, and administrative; wliile a like number 
felt their first choice would provide a too uncertain income. 

It is also noteworthy that among Br:/an*s subjects, only a small minority 
participated in outside activities. Vdiile it is true that 50 percent 
of these librarians were church members, only 10 percent of them belonged 
to fraternal organisations, 12 percent were members of civic betterment 
associations, and a mere 6 percent were active in political associations. 
Finally, it was noted that the percentage of librarians serving as of- 
ficers or chairmen of comimmity organisations was small indeed. 

A dominant interest among these people, however, was that of reading and 
study. In this, Bryan* s findings seem to be indicative of a strong inter- 
est which librarians and teachers have in common. Such a commonality of 
interests can be seen in a much earlier study by Mason (19) in which it 
was found that reading, study, and introverted activities were the hob- 
bies of teachers. This writer went cn to conclude that as a group, teach- 
ers lacked social and recreational interests. This is similar to findings 
that are found in a work cited earlier ( 22 ) for there it was stated that 
introvertive teachers appear to have introvertive hobbies while extro- 
vertive teachers have extrovertive hobbies. 

Attitudes of librarians have also been the subject of some investigation. 

In this connection, Tliornton (30) found that among public, school, special, 
and college librarians, the latter group had a significantly less favorable 
attitude toward librarianship than the first three. It should be noted 
that data for this study was gathered from a questionnaire sent only to 
Georgia librarians and that a return of only 5I percent was effected. 
Nevertheless, this unfavorable inclination toward librarianship found cor- 
roboration in Bryan’s survey. In this case it was noted that on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank librarians not only fa 5 led to score an "A" on 
interest in librarianship, but in no occupational category did they receive 
an "A." 

Whittock (32) is another investigator who was concerned about interests of 
librarians. This study concentrated on sixty-five students enrolled in the 
library science school at Drexel Institute and used both the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank as well as the Kuder Preference Record. Whittock *s 
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contention was the entirely plausible one that people want to do what 
the/ like and what the..' M/e interested ±il doing. Furthermore, he went 
on the assTumption that personal relationships within an occupation would 
be more congenial if workers in that field held similar interests. This 
investigation tended to suustantiate Bryants earlier work in that Whit- 
tock's subjects, as measured b,/ Strong, also failed to earn an "A" for 
interest in librarians 



A more favorable finding concerning interests of librarians comes from a 
siiTvey made by Taylor (2"). In an unpublished ^!aste^'s thesis, he used 
the Strong Vocational Inventory to gather data from 2^G men scattered a- 
erose the U. S. Taylor, as opposed to studies cited above, was able to 
take opinions from a number of men in library administrative posts vdiere, 
presumably, the work eschews narrow technical details end instead is de- 
voted to matters that generate rea/dmum interest. The 2b0 men partici- 
pating in this stud; did receive a grade of *'A" on the Strong, and in 
comparison to women, Taylor concluded the interests of men were less 
general, less diffuse, more intense, and more specific. 



In view of the various interest studies that have been done, it ia not 
out of order to ask how well the Interests of librarians compare to those 
of people in other occupations. In this regard, a basic purpose in Whit- 
tock's study was to determine whether particular interests could be de- 
tected among the Drexel students as opposed to Kuder's base group of 
women. With probability of error at less than 1 percent, data on these 
students indicated they were less interested than the base group on such 
scales as (1) mechanical, ( 2 ) computational, (3) clerical, and (k) per- 
suasive. At the same statistical probability, it was found they were 
more interested in artistic and literary pursuits; however, at p<. 05 , 
or with slightly less certainty, they were less interested than the base 
group in social service. 

One other bit of insight into the interests of librarians can be gained 
from Bryan's study (5:37). Only one out of four of the women studied were 
married, while two -thirds of the men were married. Among the married 
women, k percent had married after age 35 while 10 percent of the men mar- 
ried after passing this age. Even more interesting, however, was the find- 
ing that not only did 79 percent of the single women want to marry, but 
39 percent indicated they wanted to marry and give up library work alto- 
gether. An additional 3 percent wanted to marry and subsequently try 
some other type of job. 

The fourth edition of Who's mo in Library Service (33) indicates that 
women in librarianship still outnumber men by a margin of three to one. 

If Bryan's findings are still valid, this would indicate, despite Taylor's 
more recent data, that a large segment of librarians are not interested 
in what they are doing. Bryan does mention that men's interests range 
over a broader area than those of women; moreover, men and women librari- 
ans share a common interest in occupations that run to the literary and 
artistic. However, women far outnumber the men, and while the latter 
score "B+" or better on five occupations outside their own field, women 



as a group score no higher than "B” on any occupation including librari- 
^ship. With this in mind, it is noteworthy to remember that Getzels 
( 132556 ) reported^ Good teachers think more about teaching than do poor 
ones. " 

In the absence of evidence, one can hope that the conclusion which Frier- 
son (12:112) made for his study does not hold for librarians. This study 
was summed up by the statement that unmarried women teachers have not al- 
ways availed themselves of sublimating diversions, and in their absence 
they have allowed interests to become narrow and circumventing. When 
denied a normal sex life, plus the responsibilities of a family, many of 
the women have complied with the stereotyped maiden teacher in mental 
and physical characteristics. 

There can be little doubt that continued exposure to an uninteresting situ- 
ation can lead to maladjustment. English and Pearson (10:386) must have 
had thus xn mxnd when they wrote that the complaints of teachers concern- 
ing fatigue are often activated by neia*osis or neurasthenia. They go on 
to state, "Doing a job day after day for \diich no zest is felt, contributes 
to this kind of fatigue which is psychological rather than physiological 
in its basis. People are fatigued who are uninspired about their work. 
Uninspired people are the ones who are always talking about being tired 
of the job or of life, which expressions grow out of the fact that they 
actucOly suffer a sensation of fatigue along with their lack of interest." 

In summery, ^ this review indicates that changing conditions in education 
may be causing problems of adjustment for many teachers. Many of these 
changes result in various pressures on the teacher, for in one way or an- 
other change wi3J. bring dislocations in the social workings of the school 
and often generate some problem situation involving students. While present 
research does not establish what specific conditions lead to teacher mal- 
adjustment, evidence does indicate that instructors are not equally suc- 
cessful in adapting to the classroom. Personality traits, however, are 
found within the teacher just as they are present in everyone, and these 
play at least some part in his overall success, for studies have shown that 
such characteristics do have bearing on teacher effectiveness. 

No research is available to indicate that teachers develop certain person- 
ality traits after entering the profession which causes them to leave the 
classroom and become librarians. Conclusive evidence, however, does indi- 
cate that many librarians enter the field after having worked in another 
occupation— and more particularly education. The notion that disturbed 
teachers mi^t want a more congenial atmosphere in which to work gains 
some support from those findings which state that librarians as a group 
are low on personality scores which denote zeal for competition and ac ’ 
coraplishment, leadership, and overt activity. That disturbed teachers are 
found in American schools is revealed in studies which state that approxi- 
mately 10 percent of those investigated appear to have had a nervous break- 
down or some illness of a comparable nature. In addition, 37 percent of 
the teachers mentioned in various reports apparently have persistent wor- 
ries that resuJ.t in disturbances of one kind or another. 
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Further confirmation that librarians may come from an unhappy group can 
be found among scores reported on interest tests. As measured by the 
Strong Vocational Inventory, a sizable percentage of librarians indicated 
they were not particularly interested in their work. While at least one 
group of men librarians did score "A" on this instrument, the ranks of 
librarianship are mainly filled with women, and among this sex the un- 
married are present in sizable proportions. One investigation i>ointed 
out that a sizable numb&r of such women desired to marry and leave the 
field of librai'ianship. 

The present study, then, using this literature as a point of departure, 
will try to determine whether biographical data concerning these various 
types show ai^ relationship to personality variables. From such data, 
it is hoped that more understanding will be gained concerning the li- 
brarian in education when studied against the background of personality, 
sex, marital status, former job satisfaction, and occupational outlook. 
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AMMmij v.»l’ DATA OK MALE LIMARY STUDEMTS 

Ci’l profile sheets aiitoisatieall.v fcraasfonn raw d ita into standard scores. 

Because of this eayab^!lty^ tlie separate sale mid fe?oale norms show 
elearlr that identieoJL raw scores Bor each of che siOLes will not produce 
comparable profiles. The loost notable differenco of this kind appears 
on the Femininity scale, for a aiaii who has a score of 15. is assigned 
a staiidarcl score of f'O, a _^-laee wliieh is mid-point on the profile. On 
the other hand, a who ceoreo V". b is placed two standard deviations 

below the mid-point, her stf-nidard score being approximately In as 

much as the Calii?ornia rsychologieai Inventory does measure scores of 
men and women in this isonner, findings for these two groups will be re- 
ported successive chapters, each dealing 'with data that pertain to 
male and female students i^espeetively. 

Of the 1^0 students tin© participated in this study, were men. Of 
these 3"''' sen, ml were 'aarried and lb werp single“»nono reported that 
they were divorced or widowers. A majority of these men were at least 
26 years of age, with only one indicating he was ao more than 22. 

Table 1, derived from the qiuestiomiaire of this study, gives a break- 
dowi of how the men's were distributed in the several categories. 

From this compilation one can see considerable substantiation for those 
studies which indiea.-e that library science students are usually older 
than mean ages of various other groups in graduate school; as one ex- 
ample of this, the modal age of these pupils was between 26 and 30. 

The questionnaire also attempted to discover the oce.u.pation of these 
students immediately before entering library scha.elo With this and 
other pieces of in'foniation, it was hopea that o, compilation could be 
made that would compare the OEiount of satisfaction these men derived 
from former work to the satisfaction they expected t© realize from a 
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caxeer in library seienc©. Most of the nien^ 17 to be exact, reported 
their occupation as Btudent while '' of them said they had. been in mili- 
tary service before entering library school. The only other categories 
■which these oien checlieci were (1) Teaching: f*, (2) Business: 1; and 
(3) Professional: 1. 

Because this study concerned itself with the ‘teaching ejcperienee of 
those from whom data was collected, each person was asked to indicate 
how many years he had taught, as well as how many years he had worked 
in jobs other than teaching. Table 2, in setting forth this information, 
indicates that a total of 11 men had served in full-time teaching posi- 
tions and 15 students had held fuH-time jobs in fields other than edu- 
cation. One man in this sample had not only serve.! as a teacher but had 
worked in another occupation as well; therefore, a tooal of 25 out of 
the 35 nien in this study had full-time work exxv.TiQiice before entering 
library school. Conversely, leas than one out of three had not worked 
in some full-time capacit;; before completing this questionnaire. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the questionnaire indicated none 
of the men claimed any professional experience in libraries before par- 
ticipating in this study. While nine did claim e:cperience in a sub-pro- 
fessional capacity, 26 stated they had acquired no work e^^erience of any 
kind in a library. Finally, question number 10 brought out that 19 of 
the men wanted to work in college or miiversity libraries upon comple- 
tion of their degree. This is far more than the number who expressed 
a preference for other tj^'pes of libraries, the exact breakdown being, 

(l) Special Libraries: 7; (2) Public Libraries: 5; (3) Public School 

Libraries: 3* 

With this background in mind, greater appreciation can be gained from 
Table 3 and the accompanying profile in Figure 1. The data in these pre- 
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Cfe-ntations were derived by computing the means of all 13 CPI scales 
generated by the 3'" men in this stud/. It is well-knowi, of course, 
tiiat there is nc such thing as an average lierson, and certainly there 
is no such thing as an average personalit . Therefore, the composite 
\viiich appears in Figure 1 is not meant to portray the average male 
student who wants to be a librarj.an; on the contrary, its significance 
lies in the fact that this group of students generated these particular 
means, and as a potential occupational sample they compare to other 
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identifiable groups in certain quantitative ways. On page 3 ^ of the 
Inventory Manual (l), for example, is a series of tables, each contain- 
ing means and standard deviations on CPI scales which have been pro- 
duced by various occupational groups. If one excludes those groups 
which by common consent are clearly different from librarians, i.e., 
psychiatric hospital patients, high school disciplinary problems, young 
delinquents, prison inmates, high school students, and college students, 
a composite profile can be obtained on the remaining fourteen occupa- 
tions, and this profile can then be compared to that of the 35 male li- 
brary students. As a matter of record, the standard deviations for this 
composite were derived by using Ferguson's formula which combines N 
number of si^as into a single standard deviation. (l:6l) 



From the graph in Figure 1 it can be seen that the 35 ni^e library stu- 
dents have a lower mean score on every scale except Femininity. It may 
be asked why the data listed on p. 3 ^ of the CPI Manual pertaining to 
college students was omitted from this calculation. The answer is that 
many of these data were gathered from lower division students who would 
be significantly younger than the graduate students making up this li- 
brary science sample. The CPI does reflect an age factor and when younger 
examinees are included in adult samples the net effect is to lower the 
S0Ygpgj_ mean scores. This circumstance was demonstrated wlien the Manual's 
1,133 college students were subsequently added to the 1 ^ 4 - occupational 
groups of Table 1 and a second tabulation was compiled. In this instance, 
the predictable did happen in that the overall profile was indeed de- 
pressed. In short, then, the librarians of this study are compared in 
the above figure to adult samples, and this adumbration shows that the 
composite of Ih occupations registers scores which are significantly 
higher than librarians on 12 of the 18 scales, with 7 of these differ- 
ences beyond a 1 percent probability of error. 

At this point caution should militate against an over- enthusiastic inter- 
pretation of these findings. The author of the California Psychological 
Inventory, Dr. Harrison Gough, University of California, advises that 
such compilations sho’old neither be considered a national sample nor tanta 
mount to data that can be interpreted as norms. Nevertheless, some psy- 
chologists and statisticians would contend that importance should be at- 
tached to the fact that this sample of library students scored below the 
composite on 17 out of 18 scales, even though 5 of these differences axe 
not statistically significant. 

But however chary one might be of this composite profile, it is meanii^- 
ful that the one scale on which librarians did score higher was Feminin- 
ity. In discussing this scale, one should be careful to understand its 
more subtle meanings, since the term "femininity" does not have the same 
connotations for CPI clinicians that it does for laymen. The Inventory 
Manual, for example, characterizes high scorers as being helpful, ac- 
cepting of others, gentle, patient, respectful, and conscientious in a 
sympathetic way. Obviously, *5uch ad^jectives are not what comes to mind 
when most people hear the word femininity; but, while these definitions 
may vary fran the commonly understood meaning of the term, they neverthe- 
less do carry certain inferences which many associate with a stereotyped 
image of male librarians. 
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But the most crucial element concerning the Femininity scale is found in 
its underlying theme. The fundamentsl purpose of this scale is to de- 
fine personality variables >ihlch range from such characterizations as 
initiative, decision making, and assertion at one end to conservation, 
maintenance, amd restoration at the other. For convenience, these poles 
may be labeled "masciillne’’ and "feminine" as long as it is remembered that 
the masculirdty pole concerns itself with action and change whereas the 
femininity pole is synonymous \ -th stability eoid nurturance. These con- 
cepts in personality analysis are not necessarily identical to the clini- 
cian's interest in sexual disturbance and deviations; and, in fact, sexu- 
al normality is ordinarily to be expected \rtiether a given individual 
scores high or low on the scale. 

In considering the scores ^ich these men registered on the Femininity 
scale, one first notices that these 35 subjects attained a hi^er mean 
on Fe than either the H5 women participants or a large group of male re- 
spondents who took part in an international study (k). Such a phenomenon 
came about because only 10 of the 35 nien had a standard score that was 
below 30 and of these ten, 2 were as high as h-9 and three showed a score 
of 47. In Crough's cross-cultural study of the Femininity scale mentioned 
above, he examined a sample of 6,419 American men in which it was dis- 
covered that their mean score was 16.26, with standard deviation of 3.63. 
This circumstance means that the present group of librarians, with their 
average of 18.17 an^^ standard deviation of 2.95, have scores which are 
significantly higher than those in Gout's more unselected sample. The 
following distribution graphically illustrates this difference by show- 
ing how the two arrays compare with one another. 
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Table 4 shows that among the librarians, percent faH between a 

score of l6 and 21 , inclusive, while Gough's men have a comparable 
centage between 13-19* Furtheraore, the mode for these library studen s 
is 19 and the median score is l8.5, both of which axe considerably high- 
er than that found among the 6,^19 American men. Finally, since this 
table shows that very few of the library students have scores wliich ap- 
proach the first standard deviation below the mean--seores that are in- 
dicative of persons who are manipulative, opportunistic, hard-headed, 
impatient with delay, and in general oriented towai’d action and change 

another bit of evidence is accumulated to show that these 3!? tend 

strongly to project the stereotyped image that is discussed above. 



When this combined amount, of information is used to interpret the pro- 
file in Figure 1, a rather clear picture emerges. The 35 male library 
students are not as forcef^il, ambitious, and poised as the composite of 
11 occupations; yet, the library students have scores on the first six 
scales that show them to be at least average in ascendency and self-ac- 
ceptance. The second cluster of six scales, however, indicates that 
these men are consistently below the profile's mid-point, a circumst^ce 
which probably shows that as a group they are less perceptive, organized, 
and patient with society's expectations. The tViree scales relating to 
achievement show a peak on the Achievement via Independence with average 
scores on both Achievement via Conformity and Intellectual Efficiency. 
Although such patterns are often found among ^aduate student samples, 
the combination of a high on Achievement via Independence and a generally 
low elevation throughout the second set of six scales suggests that these 
men perform best when working alone. 



Through an item analysis of all 4B0 questions in the Inventory, it is 
possible to draw even more conclusions about the nature of this group. 

By examining those questions which more of these library students answered 
true than would statistically be expected, certain meanings begin to ap- 
pear that take on the characteristics of an occu.pational s:,aidrome. In 
analyzing test questions in such a manner, it is first necessary to 
the percentage of "true" responses vrtiich can be expected from unselected 
samples and, on the basis of such a percentage, select a cut-off point 
so that all items which exceed this point can be paitiaHed out lor study. 
In this case, the test author at the University of California has estab- 
lished such percentage norms for each question in the Inventory, and for 
purposes of this investigation a cut-off point of 25 percent above these 
norms was arbitrarily established. In other words, if established norms 
indicated that 48 percent of all unselected samples answered a given 
question true, that Inventory item would have to be answered by at least 
73 percent of the library students before it could be used in this a- 
nalysis. Listed below are those items which were identified by using 
this technique; and, for clarity, the actual percentage of la.brarians 
answering true, plus the percentage of expected affirmative answers, are 

included in the brackets. 
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(Question 



Text ©f the Question 



(Librea:ian__^ Norm ) 
( Percent ~~ Percent) 




2Qh 



21‘i 



i=i8-6 



2 



;r 




I like poetr/. (BO-'i^l) 

I am likely not to speak to people until the? speak to me. 

I enjo? hearing lectures on world affairs. (91-60; 

I like to plan a home stu^' schedule and then follow it. 
(©‘‘-3’i-) 

Sometimes at elections I vote for men about whom I know 
very little. (RO-62) 

I think 1 woiad like the work of a librarian. (97-13) 

I would like to belong to a discussion and study club. 

I like te plan out m;/ activities in advance. (nB-22) 

At times I have been very anxious to get away from my 
family. (60-69) 

I refuse to pla,; some games because I am not good at them. 

(b''^-33) 

I sometimes wanted to run away from home. (69-46) 



Equally pertinent are those questions that 25 percent fewer library stu- 
dents answered true. In the same manner as before, the following list of 
items shows the question number as it appears in the Inventory, the per- 
centage of male students who marked it true, and the percentage of true 
answers that should be expected on the basis of established norms. 



Question Text of the Question 

No. 



(Librarian__ Norm ) 
( Percent Percent) 



iR A person who doesn*t vote is not a good citizen. (37-66) 

19 I think I would like the work of a building contractor. 

(14-44) 

41 For most questions there is just one ri^t answer, once a 
person is able to get sill the facts. (26»56) 

R2 I think I would like the work of a garage mechanic. (H-37) 

155 A person should adapt his ideas and his behavior to the 

group that happens to be with him at the time. (37-62) 

189 In school my marks in deportment were quite regularly bad. 

(6-34) 

241 The mfl.n who provides temptation by leaving valuable property 
unprotecteii i s about as much to blame for its theft as the 
one ^o steals it. (34-59) 

249 I like mechanics magazines. (34-72) 

265 Only a fool would try to chai^ge our American way of life. 
(28-64) 

263 Lawbreakers ai*e almost always caught and punished. (37-63) 
367 My home life was always very pleasant. (37-62) 

382 Success is a matter of will power. (40-66) 

4l6 I don*t think I*m quite as happy as others seem to be. 
( 17 - 42 ) 
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Several writers have long contended that personalty 

nlav a large roll in determining who enters various occupations. Gold 
Lhmid i^h for example, concluded that from the data he gathered it was 
tha^paxticula? personality patterns 

Jnf fata ofone ^cupational group fr^. the CPI Manu^ and contra^ing 

its mean scores to those of the male libr^ians in .his 

f’eem to confirm such a conclusion. From this table, as well 

?h^e in ?hfSpendix, student "t" tests indicate that salesmen social 

work graduate students, research scientists, psychiatric residents, 

wlctf^i^ dentists, a^>d medical school applicants aU 

St; hitter on the CPI than do librarians. On the other hand, s^ool 

superintendents, psychology graduate students, “hoS 

t«r r officers are more in line with mean scores of librarians, 
t^se eetupational groups do have significantly 

efa;us! pLally, ct^.-ectional officers, fef ' 

“or« wits ar^ con^arable, or perhaps slightly lower, to those of li- 
brarians. 

such comparisons ^e alws S"pSSiyf" 

descriptive importance, hut have personality charac- 

chologists would expect successful s^esmen to have person^ 

teristics identical to successful Lth’ a gifted sales- 

a librarian endowed with traits commonly then 

tan wiSd he quite unsuccessful in his chosen work. The fact, then. 
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that one group of occupations should score below or above another is 
onl/ of passing interest. Of much more inqportance is the identifica- 
tion of characteristics within an occupational group, and the discov- 
ery of patterns relative to the manner in which these intra-group dif- 
ferences manifest themselves. 

To reduce a personality by means of a paper-and -pencil test is, of course 
hazardous — not even the most experienced clinician would claim 100 per- 
cent predictability. In dealing with profile sheets such as those that 
accompany the CPI, one must have long experience and first-hand know- 
ledge of its subtleties if even a considered analysis is to be made. 

While such a reading is obviously beyond the exigencies of this report, 
understanding ma - be gained of the participants in this investigation 
if two widely contrasting personalities are briefly described. Ac- 
cordingly, Figure 2 shows the profile of two such individuals — one who 
is apparently well-adjusted and capable of operating in an effective 
manner, and the other a person who not only is in conflict with his en- 
vironment but is performing poorly in relation to most norms that have 
been developed for this test. 

In Chapter I, mention was made that the CPI is divided into four parts. 
The first of these parts is devoted to six scales which indicate whether 
a person has qualities generally associated with leadership, poise, and 
a wholesome perception of himself. While qualities such as these are 
typically thought to be of far-reaching concern, the CPI still recognizes 
that it is also iii5)ortant for a person to channel his ambitions and 



spontaneity into socially acceptable patterns of behavior; therefore, the 
Responsibility and Socialization scales were constructed to provide a 
measure of individual, achievement and effectiveness in dealing with 
people, especially where self-discipline, adherence to values, and the 
management of impulse are important. 

In addition, the Good Impression scale acts as a balance to hi^ scores 
on Responsibility and Socialisation, In carrying out this function. Good 
Impression helps to identify persons who are pre-occupied with convention 
for its own aalie, and for this reason, the CPI is especially appropriate 
in pointing out characteristics of sensitivity and acceptance of social 
values among those who retain their individuality. Finally, the two 
scales dealing with Achievement via Conformity and Independence, plus 
the one labeled Intellectual Efficiency, show the academic orientation 
of a person, and when balanced against Good Impression and Self-Control, 
they have good predictability in pointing up an adaptable, goal-ori- 
ented person, 

Witii this abbreviated review in mind, it is easy to see why the profile 
occupying the bottom half of Figure 2 is indicative of a person who is 
badly in need of help. Information from the questionnaire indicates 
he is between 23 and 2 ^^ jears of age, married and dissatisfied with 
life as a student. From both the elevation and the contour of his pro- 
file it is fairly certain that this student makes little in 5 )act on 
people, for the first six scales indicate he has neither ambition nor 
energy, and that various inhibitions have left him with minimum ability 
to assert himself in unfamiliar situations. Furthermore, the low score 
on Re indicates that he has not fully incorporated the usual rules of 
society into all his thinking, and because of this he probably has be- 
come quite impulsive. He has little regard for academic values and it 
is likely that he bases bo much of his thinking on biased attitudes that 
he rarely has enough sensitivity to worry about those social values 
which distinguish high achievers. 

In contrast to this is a male student between 26 and “^0, single, and 
with a brighter outlook on matters which effect him. While he does not 
present himself as being overly aggressive or independent, this profile 
does show him to be resourceful and self-assured, yet not so bound to 
the rules of his culture that he is constricted in outlook. Moreover, 
his achievement potential as shown in Ac, Ai, and le, appear to be high, 
and when these attributes are matched to his socialization and self-con- 
trol score he comes tliruu^ a competent person who is adaptable and goal- 
oriented, In conclusion, his score on the coramunality scale probably 
indicates an independent spirit which doesn*t always conform to the 
crowd. 

Needless to say, ever, /one does not fit these types, for there are infi- 
nite combinations among the scales. But while complexities are the rule 
in deciphering personality profiles, a perusal of scores for each of the 
35 men in this study, as well as an examination of accumulated data such 
as that found in Table 3^ indicates these library students do present 
certain characteristics that are distinctively their own. The problem 
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of this investigation, then, becomes one of discovering syndromes and 
configurations vdthin sub-groups that the questionnaire will supply. 

Are there, for example, apparent differences among those who have been 
dissatisfied with previous jobs; or, do certain identifiable groups of 
students have expectations from librarianship that are reflected in 
personality traits which can be measured by the California Psychological 
Inventory? 

It has already been pointed out in Table ^ iiow the men of this study 
spent their adult lives in full-time jobs. Because five out of seven 
men in this investigation had worked at some other occupation before 
entering librai^^ school, one might ask why these men desired to make 
a change in their manner of livelihood. VJhile such a question is be- 
,.ond the scope of this study, it is possible to determine on the basis 
of available data whether groups of men who had spent varying amounts 
of time in occupations other than library work manifest certain charac- 
teristics which the CPI delineates. 

Table 6 presents inventory means and standard deviations for those men 
who had never held full-time positions prior to this study, as well as 
for 13 other men who at that time had worked at least six years. Un- 
fortunately, it was impossible to divide this sample further because 
of the small size; however. Table 6 does indicate that those with work 
experience tend to have hi^er scores on the first six scales — poise, 
ascendency, and self-assurance — while those men who had not worked tend 
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to score higher on the second six scales, i.e, , measures of socializa- 
tion, maturity, and responsibility, IRiere appear to be no significant 
differences on the last six scales, or that part of the test relating 
to academic achievement potential and interest modes. 

Another element that was important in the questionnaire was the degree 
of satisfaction which each participetnt in this investigation derived from 
his occupation before entering library school. Each student was asked to 
check a 10-point rating scale that was intended to represent a satisfac- 
tion and "10” indicative of maximum satisfaction. It was presumed that 
persons would be less interested in changing vocations if they were com- 
pletely 'jatisfied with the work they were doing; furthermore, it was 
hypothesized that if they expressed varying amounts of dissatisfaction 
there might be significant correlation between such ratings and scores 
derived from the Inventory, 

Table 7 presents data on how these 35 men checked the Satisfaction rat- 
ing scale. Fifteen of the 35 men reported a hi^ level of satisfaction 
with their former work, they having checked either 8, S, or 10, Four- 
teen men made self-ratings that placed them in the range of 5 to 7> while 
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a total of six indicated they felt so little satisfaction with former 
work that they felt inclined to mark either 2, 3, This means that 

eleven out of 35 men, or almost one in three, marked this scale at a 
point no higher than 5 — all of which raises a most inportant question, 
viz,, how do the 18 CPT scores which these men generated compare when 
the 35 subjects are categorized according to self-ratings on this Satis- 
faction Scale, 

Table 8 shows means and standard deviations for those male students who 
rated their former job satisfaction between 2-4 and 5-7, inclusive. 

Such classifications were not based solely on arbitrary considerations, 
for it was originally felt that a logical separation of these categories 
could be structured by standard deviations. The mean score on this Satis- 
faction scale was 6,742 with a standard deviation of 2,292; therefore, 
a division similar to the one outlined above seemed equitable both from 
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'E-ie uGiGG iaeliide sa;:.ples 



eii©«gh t© be mean* 



ilLtbo-iigli Table ■ ei©r^s u©t saow data for the "‘B-iO” group, 
pointed ©ut that '.■:;eo •«h© .'lO'aprlced this elassifiee^tiou had 
standard deviat hoys Xldeli upi^e a^-oost identical to the 



it should be 
means and 

From 



'• 0-7" group 

hriis taLu.iation one eaii see that students labelc-p a group com- 



prised of six subjects, have lower scores on all sut one of the le scales, 
} of wtiich are significant at p Tlierefore^ Just as was ^ the case in 

rab-le 3 thp (Ur'^ction of these differences beeomes a matter that could 
IzzcitQ considoratle speculation, for in terms of statistical probability, 
the • could hardly have happened by chance ; moreover, this circumstance 
tabes OK even added inportance when it is noted that the only place 
which shows a higher mean score for the dissatisfied group is on the 
Femininity scale. 

When self-ratinf,;s on this satisfaction coiitinuma were correlated ^mtli 
see^^es on each of the Cil scales, it was discovered that significant 
rho’s appeai^ed only on Soeiabilit ;, HesponsiMlity, Self -Acceptance, and 
Social Freseiiee- "eith an inverse correlation on Femininity. Tiie last 
named is partic’larl. yotei;orthy for it indicates that high scorers on 
Femininit-. tended to be low scorers on Satisfaction and vice versa. 

•iPhesp correlation tests would also sviggest that low self-raters on satis - 
facti are -?©re l-'-elv to be men who are characterized as conservative, 
..loderatc, patient, .and influenced br others ; if such is the ca^, ^ 
this sa.-JRl*’ whs e::iU'ssse<l low job-satisfaction :m have felt yliat librari 
anshi? offer a more congenital atmosphere as well as a setting 

where the," could more adeiuatel realize theieselves. 






To oe satisfied in one's work presupposes that the respondent has once 
had a fail- time position, else there would be no basis for forming an 
opinion^ on former ,iob satisfaction* \vliile the preceding discussion did 

uiei'ide .iata froiti students who indicated the/ had not held full-time 



positiw>ns, this apparent contradiction can be aceounted for by the fact 
that the ipiestioimaire was etruetured so these persons could indicate 
the do/^r^e of satisfaction tlieo experienced as students. Yet, without 
diseo’Uitiiij/ the importance ©f a eatisfaetory eicperience in the role of 
st;»dent as a condition for success in librarianship, it is stiU doubt- 
ful whether this (.‘•eiierates the sasie reaction as does a fuH-time, self- 
supportiny, job. Tlierefore, the ten students wlio indicated they had no 
work eaperienee were dropped from the sample, and data from the remain- 
ing men were correlated. Tiie coefficients wliieh appear in the right 
hand colvmm ©f Toiile 9 sn©'”’ the results of such tests. 
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From this coapariaon it is e¥ident that fewer statistically significant 
correlations are present wtien library students without work e^qoerience 
are not eoneidered. But the effect of parcelling out students who had 
!iOt worked was just tlie opposite when correlations were taken between 
the number of ./ears these men had worked (c.f. , Table 2) and the satis - 
fa,ction they derivcjcl from such work. For example, when all 3'5 men were 
considered, the correlation between number of years worked and self-rat- 
ings on the Satisfaction scale stood at ©nly .007, or virtuall; no as- 
sociation, However, when men without work eicperience were omitted from 
the sample this coefficient became -.271, and while such a statistic falls 
short of being algaificant at per cent, it is the first indication of 
a trend that will be seen tlirougliout this report which suggests that fehe 
more years tl^ese librarians worked the smaller was their indication ©f 
satisfaction deri¥ed from such work. 



As a final observation, eaeli man's indication of satisfaction vdth form- 
er work was correlated wltb the specially contrived composite achieve - 
mf^nt score that was discussed in Chapter 1. When all librarians were 
tested by the Pearson product, a correlation coefficient of .1?B was pro 
diiced, and when only the mofi with full-time work experience were sluii 
lari ■ examined this fifpire rose no higher than .187. Because neither 
of these rho's is statistical!'; significant, the evidence seemed insuf- 
ficient to conclude that this common measure of such traits as capabili- 
t , efficiency, eaiitloiisiiess, and intellectual propensity was associated 
with wliate\'‘er job satisfaction these men e:qperieneed before they entered 
library school. 



E^cpeetation Seale 

Isi contrast to the satisfaction continuum, a second rating scale was 
incl'inled in the luestiomiaire that was intended to indicate how much 
■personal satisfaction the respondents believed future library work wo'uld 
give them, especially in relation to previcus occupations. From Table 
10 it is apparent that most of the 35 nien participating in this investi- 
gation felt they would enjoy the work of a librarian. Twenty -four of 
the 3 -' librarians mai’ked this scale at a point no lower than 8, while 
onlv tliree out of 35 expected so little satisfaction from librarianship 
the, rated themselves no higher than 5- Such ratings should probably 
not be surprising, for surely a person expects to derive considerable 
satisfaction from an occupation that requires advanced acadende degrees 
or he would not go to the expense in time, mone;;, and nervous energy 
necessary to win such credentials. 

TABLE 10 

DISTRIBOTON OF SELF -RANKINGS INDICATI^^ OF 
SATISFACTION WPELCH 35 I^ALE STUDENTS EXPECT 
TO RECEIVE FROM PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
POSITIONS 
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This E]q)ectation Seale, as it will hereafter be called, proved to be 
unusually important in the work of this investigation. Table 11, for 
example, presents means and standard deviations on CPI scores for the 
35 men ■^Aien they were sepc^ated b.v the manner in which they rated them- 
selves on the Expectation Scale. From these three groups of data it is 
apparent that on virtually every scale the means grow larger as one pro- 
cesses from "2-6;' to "7-8," and "9-10." The biggest drawback to this 
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table is that the various samples are so small; however, an analysis of 
variance test on each of the 18 scales reveals that one F score is sig- 
nificant b© ond .01 probability of error and five others have differ- 
ences beyond 5 percent. 



Because examination of this table indicated further internal differ- 
ences, Table 12 was constructed to show how students who were least op- 
timistic about library work, i.e., group 2-6, would compare to those who 
were ejqpecting substantial satisfaction from a library position — or 
group 9”10« As this table points out, those who indicated they expected 
much satisfaction from library work have means which statistically ex- 
ceed those with little e3q)ectation on 11 out of 18 scales. In absolute 
terms, those men \j±th a more optimistic view of their prospects in li- 
brary work not only scored higher on all measures pertaining to poise, 
ascendency, and achievement, but they also had higher means on most 
scales relating to maturity and social responsibility. And even though 
scores on Dominance, Psychological Mindedness, and Flexibility were 
statistically insignificant, such a matter is of less importance because 
the direction of these differences favor students with high e:<pectation 
on l6 out of IB scales, or many more times than could be expected purel/ 
hj chance. Finally, the results on Femininity should again be noted 
with care since it is one of only two scales in which those with little 
e::pectation scored above t iose with hi^i expectation. 

It would appear, then, that students wlio rate themselves low on the Ex- 
pectation scale also score low as a group on given CPI scales, just as 
those who have low ratings on the satisfaction scale also tend to have 
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low CPI scor6S. Tliis^ in itself^ however, does not necessarily mean 
■fcha'fc the same students are the ones who are scoring low on both criteria. 
Therefore, to discover whether this might actually be the case, a cor- 
relation test was striietiired to determine whether low scorers on the 
Satisfaction scale tended also to score low on the E^q^ctation scale and 
vice versa. Upon correlating aU 35 men in such a test, a rho of .297 
significant at ,05 but not at ,01--was found to exist. An interesting 
feature of such a finding is that although 32 of these 35 men marked the 
E^ectati on scale no lower than 6 , thus generating a mode which was con- 
siderably higiier than that found on the Satisfaction scale, there ap- 
parently was an association between those who marked the Expectation 
scale at 5^ 6, and / ; and those ■v/iio made self-ratings of 2, 3» ^d h 
on the Satisfaction scale. 

It was noted earlier that the 35 men of this study had their Satis- 

faction scale ratings tested for association with each of the I8 CPI 
scales, statistical correlations on a limited number of scales were ap- 
parent. Table I3 shows that when this same test was applied to ratings 
from the Expectation scale, significant correlations could be found on 
12 of the 18 scales. 

The Expectation scale also proved to be of use when its ratings were cor- 
related with composite achievement scores. It will be remembered that 
a correlation of approximately ,18 was found to excist when composite 
achievement was tested for association with satisfaction; but, unlike 
that instance, a rh© a-§ large as «4l8 (p was found to exist be- 

tween achievement and Expectation ratings. Such a finding gives evidence 
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that those who e’^peeted to derive the greatest satisfaction upon enter- 
ing lit'rar , worh were also the ones who scored hif^iest on this particu- 
lar measure of aeaciemic inclination. In the same way, those men wi'io 
had a low e^qaeetation concerning what library work offers are also the 
ones who scored low on the composite. 



It was pointed out in a previous psiragrapli that when only library stu- 
dents wtio had held full-time jobs were studied, an inverse correlation 
of considerable raagiiitud@--even thou^i statistically insignificant — was 
found between the number of years worked and the satisfaction they de- 
rived from those jobs. Wiien these same 25 men were tested to deterndne 
whether a statistical, association might exist between the amount of 
satisfaction they expected from libraria^nship and the number of .-/ears 
they had taught, an inverse correlation of -,296 was found to exist. 
Similarly, a rho of -.333 was generated on a test for correlation between 
the total number of ,/ears these men had worked (whether in education or 
some other field) and their self-rating on the Expectation scale. In 
testing for significance, -.333 was found to generate a ''f' score of 
1 . 093 , which, with 23 def'^i^ees of freedom, is just short of 1.71^+, the 
.0"' critical level. 



So’^ial Maturit ; Scale 

I - - U _ _ 

A large share of this smdy \ra,s devoted to an examination of the I50 li- 
brarv science studonts by means of a Social Maturity formula which 
Harrison Gough, author of the CPI, recently developed (3)» Ii' working 
out this formula. Dr, Gough made heavy use of the Socialization scale, 
the rationale being that such a measure has not only proven to be a 




vaJLid^ indieatQr of how an individual inter-acts within his social milieu, 
out also heeause it appears to differentiate occupational groups along 
a C'j''v..inuiini which corresponds rather closely to commonly understood 
sociological hierarchies. ( 6 : 25 ) 



in ^various writings on the topic. Dr. Gough has stressed that the Soci- 
alisation scale b,'. itself is intended to measure t"'© degree to which a 
poison has internalised the rules, constraints, and values of his social 
order. On the c3tii(i;r hand. Social maturit,/ goes beyond such a definition 
xor it gives a clue as to how well each person has adapted to these con- 
straints. person with a high de^ee of social maturity is not only 
effective in inter-personal relations, but he is also able to live imagi- 
natively within the confines of his social environment. Moreover, he 
is not an accLideseing type, for his individuality permits him to recog- 
nise and even welcome change. 



t-urity would understandable include any scale 



A valicl measure of social iiia 

which could gaiiye a person's abo lity to intsi^rst smd rsEct to cu6S with- 
in Ms social sphere. Furthermore, social maturity as defined here should 
embrace the degree to which social controls are understood, as well as 
the e:ctent to which a person approves of the regulations under which he 
lives and At the same time, the socially mature person is not 

a '*yes‘' man, for he rarely has an inclination to respond in a servile 
and purely favorable manner. Because of such considerations, the social 



maturit,/ fornii’'Ja 
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ings, or weight 



leries of positive and negative load- 



construc^ 
of ma ee 



raw scores 
necessar,/ 



, which empiiaeine the points just mentioned. It is so 
the average score when applied to an unselected sample 
‘^'O, To use the formula,, one merely multiplies the 
f the indicated scales to the constants and performs the 

. The social maturity formula used in this study is: 



f/'', Of^y '*■ , lldDo + • 33^Re + .512So - 

• 31^Gi - .274Cm + ,22‘'fFx = social maturity score 



The Inver wors of this foymula, after first-hand consultation with, and 
intensive stud,/ of, persons who have completed the California Psychologi- 
cal Inventory, conci.uded that male scorers of or above tend to be 
honest, dependable, conscientious, and stable persons. On the other hand, 
men who score about k6 or below are generally found to be erratic, in 5 )ul- 
sive, and undependable. It is important to point out that this formu3.a 
has been ^‘•alidated only on men; however, it has been used so widely on 
women that Dr. Gough has confidence in its applicability to both sexes, 
though experimental confirmation is not as yet complete'. 



An overall mean of fO/feS with standard deviation of 3.52 has been found 
to be dependrit'.lo v/hen using the social maturity formula, J’rom such a 
baseline as this. Dr. Gou^ has discovered that occupational group: con- 
sistent!/ alipi theiEselves in s manner which conforms to a popular, or 
social hierarchical perception of job classification. Table Ih presents 






SIM-!ARy OF OCCtJPATlONAI, GROUTS RA!JKEU 
FY STANDARD SCOR^ FROM 
SOCIAL MATURTTi' FORK’UI-A 
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13 


Correctional officers 


39? 


45.1 


14 
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15 



an a^ray of sucli oeeupations, all supplied by Dr. Gough, with the 35 
library science students of this study ranlced in order of mean stand- 
ard score. From Table 14 it is clear that dentists, bankers, and indus- 
trial resego*ch scientists, score significantly higher than shop foremen, 
machinists, and regional sales supervisors. But of more immediate 
interest to this study is the fact that of the 15 occupations listed, 
the 35 librarians occupy position number ll--below regional sales super- 
visors but above shop foremen. And, perhaps of even greater importance 
is the finding that the mean score for this sample of librarians is 
50.237, or veiy close to the mean of unselected samples. If one wishes 
to determine how the librarians' mean of 50.237 compares with any of 
the occupational groups listed on page 34-35 "the CPI Manual, it is 
necessary only to multiply the means of the various occupations by the 
constants in the formula and perform the prescribed addition. 

The literature is replete with investigations that have tried to fasten 
a range of social maturity mean scores to observed samples so that the 
behavior of various groups could be predicted. High scorers among sec- 
ondary school samples, for example, have been found to stay in school 
longer, and socially divergent groups from various countries --such as 
reformatory inmates --have been found to generate their own distinctive 
social maturity scores. But, out of all this, one should not conclude 
that high mean scores and socially desirable characteristics are neces- 
sarily synonYTnous, for such a respected group as creative ^chitects was 
found to be surprisingly low on the Inventory's socialization scale. 
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MATURITY SCORES 
FOR 3^:' MARE LIBRARY STUDENTS 
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In reflecting upon this, such a circumstance is realJ.y not surprising 
inasmuch as man./ occupational groups which are known for originality and 
for accomplishments that presuppose solitude would quite likely generate 
.1 mean score below the norm. This, of course, again raises the question 
as to what are desirable traits in librarians. 

Llien studying the distribution of social maturity scores which the 35 
men of this study generated, a goodness of fit test demonstrated that a 
normal curve was formed even though some skewing to the left is present. 
But even if too many library students axe on the lower end of this 
scale, there is still the matter of discovering how these social maturi- 
t ' scores align themselves when distributed according to biographical 
variables from the questionnaire. On the one hand it is necessary to 
uii-w whether social maturity mean scores differ when the 35 male librar : 
st.udents axe grouped by age or by occupation before entering library 
:-chool; while on the other hand it is important to ascertain if statis- 
tically productive variables caji be established by categorizing the 35 
men on the basis of (l) their Satisfaction and Expectation scale rank- 
ings, (2) the number of years they worked in a full-time i>osition and 
(3) the type of library in which they planned to work after completing 
their degree. 



In the Appendix, Tables IB through 22 show how the veirious social ma- 
turity means compare when male library students were arranged by these 
several variables. In every case but one an analysis of variance F 
score indicated that the differences in means appeared to be the result 
of mere chance. The one set of data which did show statistical differ- 
ences mnong Social Maturity means is presented below in Table l6, a 
tabulation in which the 35 male library students are arranged by self- 
rankings on the Expectation scale. It is unfortunate that the number 
of sTien in the "2-tV category is so small; however, even when this tiny 
N is pitted against the larger sub-groups, statistical differences be- 
tween all three means do present themselves which surpass .01 probabili- 
ty of error. Accordingly, another bit of evidence is available to indi- 
cate that the degree of satisfaction which these library students ex- 
pected from a full-time professional position might be a reasonable pre^ 
dictor of some personality characteristics which these men possessed. 



TABLE 16 

SOCIAL MATURITY MEANS OF 35 MALE LIBRARY 
STUDENTS WHEi. ARRANGED BY SELF- 
RAMINGS ON EXPECTATION SCALE 



Expectation 

Ranliing 


No. of 
Students 


Means 


r> 


3 




n-B 


17 


h9 . 399 


9-10 


15 


•52.06k 


F=5.469 p <.01 



Because such differences were found among sub-groups derived from self- 
rankings on the Expectation scale, it became reasonable to ask whether 
low scores on Social Maturity correlate with low scores on Expectation 
and vies versa. Accordingly, a correlation coefficient of . 568 was pro- 
duced when these two sets of scores were tested for association; and, 
for a sample of only 35, such a rho proved to have significance beyond 
a .005 level of probability. In the face of such findings it is well 
to remember that correlations between rankings on the Satisfaction and 
Expectation scales produced a rho of .297^ a- figure that is significant 
at .05 but not at .025. Yet, notwithstanding this apparent inter-lock- 
ing association, a test of correlation between Job satisfaction and social 
maturity produced a rho of only .09^^ or virtually zero association. On 
the other hand, two other correlations substantiated a point made earli- 
er in this report^ one having to do with the Composite Achievement score 
and the other in reference to the number of years these men had taught. 

-i+7- 



TABLE 17 



COFREimON COEFFICnaiTS FOR 35 MALE LIBRARY 
STUDENTS INDICATIVE OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN SOCIAL MATURITY SCORE AND 
BIOGMPHICAL DATA 



Composite 

Achievement 


"icpectation 

Scale 


Satisfaction 

Scale 


Age of 
Student 


No. of 
Years 
Teaching 


No. of Yrs. 
In Work 
All Kinds 


Social 

Maturity ^ ^ 


.568 


.094 


-.063 


cc 

• 


-.135 


r«, 2 B 0 for significance @ .05 



Table 17 shows how all the biograpliical data which can be measured on 
a continuous scale correlated with Social Maturity, and in referring 
to this one should notice that while the composite achievement cor- 
relates positively with social maturit:,’’, a sizable inverse correlation 
exists between this latter variable and the number of years these men 
had taught. 



MALE STUDENTS WHO PREFER TO WORK IN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

One of the prime reasons for carridng out this study was to determine 
whether noticeable personality characteristics were discernible among 
potential librarians who wished to enter the field of hi^er education. 
Table 18 presents means and standard deviations for three groups of men 



TABLE 18 



AKD STWniAHD DSViAinOW FRO yiUB G MALI 
LIBHAKT STWirtB WHOI AHRAWID 
BY TIPI OP LIBIARI M WHCH 

thk plah to work 




8ral«\ 



Do 

Ca 

8y 

8p 

8 a 

Vb 



fim 

8o 

Be 

T© 

01 

Cm 



Ac 

A1 

la 



Py 

T% 

f' 



Spacial 

Libraries 

Maana 8.D. 



32.62 


5.40 


27.94 


4.49 


21.62 


4.07 


19.89 


5.34 


26.50 


3.53 


23.73 


5. 44 


39.50 


5.17 


34.47 


8.22 


23.37 


3.53 


21.63 


3.96 


36.37 


6.08 


36.57 


5.25 


30.00 


5.91 


30.26 


4.89 


32.75 


6.27 


35.31 


6. 20 


27.75 


9.87 


27.63 


5.80 


22.50 


5.89 


22.42 


5.67 


lfi.75 


6.81 


17.00 


4.67 


2U.62 


2.59 


24.57 


3.52 


26.75 


5.21 


27.63 


5.00 


19.87 


5.25 


21.00 


5.40 


40.12 


7.47 


39.15 


6.21 


H.87 


3.37 


12.00 


4.09 


0.75 


3.B3 


9.39 


4.22 


IB.07 


2.61 


IB. 05 


3.U 



College 
tk UnlT. 

Maana 3.D. 



Public 

Libraries 

Means S.D. 



27.40 


7.28 


19. 20 


5.74 


23.20 


6.67 


33.80 


6.43 


21.60 


3.87 


37.40 


5.19 


29.40 


5.74 


35.20 


1. 59 


26.20 


2.99 


22.20 


6.79 


16.00 


2.31 


23.00 


3.52 


28.60 


5.31 


20.00 


7.35 


39.60 


6.08 


10.40 


3.66 


U.80 


2.43 


19.00 


2.60 



who plan to enter special, public, and college libraries, and from this 
table it appears that college and public librarians present data that 
are substantially equal. Both ^oups, however, tend to have slightly 
lower elevations than those men who esqpressed a preference for special 
libraries, even though statistical differences which were sought through 
analysis of variance could not be found. 

While data such as this might give some indication as to how the scores 
on each of the CPI scales relate when only library students are examined, 
it does not show how the 19 who wished to enter hi^er education 
compared to a larger saraple of men in various occupations. To gain some 
insight on this point, means and standard deviations from Table 3 were 
tested against the men who were hoping for positions in academic libra- 
ries, and the results are given in Table I 9 . In this series of tests, 
the student "t" not only shows that composite scores are higher on every 
scale except one, but it also indicates that H of these 17 differences 
are statistically significant. Equally pertinent is the circumstance 
that the only scale on which the library students scored higher is Femi^ 
ninity, and again with a difference that has p 

By examining each of the profiles generated by the I 9 male students who 
indicated an interest in academic libraries, it was found that the en- 
tire sub- sample could be divided into three rather distinguishable cate- 
gories, For present purposes, these sub-samples may be thought of as 
high, medium, and low scorers on the CPI, and among the many interest- 
ing aspects of such a division is the fact that there is almost an equal 



TABLE 19 

mm , iwruaiom, ak> “t” scons vhich 

ccMPABs MU2 LxnAicr STuniTB uumna 
TO von IB COTJJni ltmaiim to 
CGMFO eiTB DATA OV IW 
FHOM CFl MAMUAL 





CoB|ioaita Bcoraa 
am MmA 
1-1865 


Mala Studanta 
V«ating CoUafa Work 
1-19 


8 tatiitlc 


Seala 




8.D. 


Mtana 


S.D. 


Dlff . in 

Maui! 


"t" 

Seora 


Do 


30,47 


5.61 


27.94 


U.49 


2.53 


1.95* 


Cl 


21.73 


3.75 


19.39 


5.34 


1.84 


2.11* 


80 


26,30 


!».72 


23.73 


5.44 


2.57 


2.35** 


8p 


37.99 


5.66 


34.47 


8.22 


3.52 


2.68** 


8a 


22,25 


3.79 


21.63 


S .98 


.62 


.71 


Vb 


36.67 


3.70 


36.57 


5.25 


2.10 


2.44** 


Ba 


32.12 


l».3B 


30.26 


4.89 


1.86 


1.83* 


80 


36.65 


lt.73 


35.31 


6.20 


1.34 


1.22 


8c 


30.51 


6.9a 


27.63 


5.80 


3.20 


2.05* 


To 


24.70 


k.35 


22.4S 


5.67 


2.26 


2.26* 


(U 


19.07 


6.17 


17.00 


4.67 


2.07 


1.45 


Cm 


26.12 


1.70 


24.57 


3.52 


1.55 


3.07** 


Ac 


29.53 


k.21 


27.63 


5.00 


1.90 


1.95* 


Ai 


21.79 


i».60 


21.00 


5.40 


.79 


.74 


la 


41.46 


1».86 


39.15 


6.21 


2.31 


2 . 04 * 


Pb 


13.08 


3.09 


12.00 


4,09 


1.06 


1.51 


Tx 


10.61 


4.56 


9.39 


4.22 


.72 




Pa 


16 . !3 


3.81 


18.05 


3.11 




1.73* 



•p ^*©3 

••p ^.QX 

data M appear! on Pleura 1 



TABLE 20 



Mm AXD AIIALY8I8 OF VARXAICX 0!1 19 CAnGOBIZZD 
MALE LIBAAXY £TU)Xint3 PLAMimiO 
TO WORK IH COLLXOS LIBRARIXa 



N^oriof 


Scorers 


Moderate 

Scoreri 

H-? 


Low 

Sccreri 

1-7 


Analyili 

of 

Varlsnoc 




Neana 


Keani 


Naans 


f Scots 


Dc 


30.00 


30.00 


2U.U2 


U.U6* 


Cl 


25.00 


21. 2B 


1U.05 


11.67*« 


8y 


29.00 


26.00 


17.71 


25 . 29 ** 


Sp 


U3,20 


35. lU 


27. 57 


10. U** 


Sa 


2U.00 


23. 57 


18.00 


7.53** 


Wb 


U1.40 


38.00 


31.71 


10. 3*^** 


Ra 


33. UO 


32.71 


25.57 


9.33"^ 


So 


38.60 


35.05 


32. U2 


1.U3 


85 


32.80 


26. U2 


23. lU 


6.17* 


To 


29.00 


23. lU 


17.00 


18.22** 


G1 


20.60 


17.00 


1U.U2 


2.91 


Ca 


26.00 


25.20 


22.85 


1.35 


Ac 


32.60 


28.71 


23.00 


U.58** 


A1 


26. UO 


22.71 


15. U2 


18. 01** 


le 


46. UO 


U0.57 


32.57 


30.39** 


17 


18.60 


12.28 


9.1U 


5.01* 


Px 


13.60 


8.71 


8.U3 


3.03 


Fe 


19.00 


17.71 


17.71 


0.27 


*p<.05( 

**p<.01 


• d.f.s2 & 16 









ruimber of men in each group. Table 20 presents mesuis and standard 
deviations for each of these sub-samples, and from this table a 
pattern emerges that runs from low means to more moderate scores 
and then to higher averages. In the right-hand column of this 
table can be found an analysis of variance F score which differenti 
atas 13 of the 18 scales, with most of them significant beyond .01. 

Table 20 demonstrates statistically what is rather evident from an 
examination of separate profile sheets, namely, that distinct popu- 
lations seem to be present within this group of 19 male library 
students. The best way to appreciate the plight of tl men who 
comprise this low- sc ore population is by graphing the 1 j,w means on 
to a cn profile sheet. When this is done, as in Figure 3> it 
becomes clear that the only score they have which is above the 
profile’s mid-point is on Femininity, and the only other averages 
produced by this group which even approach the standard score line 
of 50 are on the Self -Acceptance and Flexibility scales. Thus, 
these 7 men exhibit few of the characteristics generally associated 
with ambition or of making one’s presence felt in group situations. 
By the same token, all scores pertinent to maturity and the assimi- 
lation of society’s rules are virtually one standard deviation be- 
low the mean of 50> v^ile the elevation on that part of the profile 
dealing with academic matters — or the way in which a person puts 
his intellectual capacity to work--is no higher. 
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FIGURE 3 



cowpoeiTt monuB gehwated fbom mean bcowgs of 

HICI! «K) 7 LOW acOHillG HALE •JITUCEHTS 
WHO PUH TO WORK TR 
ACADDCC LI'^IIARIIS 




aoj 2^29-i£i2*t^fcL31-31-32.2a-£fl_2^3E-2!L*i£_iL.-Li.ia- 

Lo» 2\ i\ 17 F7 31 3^ ?3 17 U ?3 ?3 1^ 3? 9 ^ 17 

MilaHww 



Another view of the I 9 students who hope to be college librarians 
is possible by examining the correlation matrix which comprises Table 
21, This matrix not only shows the statistical association of ai i 
variables in the questionnaire that are of a continuous nature, but 
^J^cludes coefficients which pertain to Social. Maturity and Compos** 
ite Achievement, Expectation, and Satisfaction. Equally important is 
the inverse correlation between Social Maturity and the total number 



TABLE 21 



COHl ELATION MATRn SHOWING ASSOCIAriCN BETWEEN VARIAUES DRAWN 
FROM BOm QUESTIOMJAIRE AND CPI FOR 19 FAI.FS WHO 
PFJTER TO WORK IN ACADUdC LIPRARIET 





Social 

Maturity 


Coapoalt* 

Achirraaent 


Expectation 


Satiafactlon Age 


No. Yra. 
Teaching 


No. Yra. 
Working 
(not teaching) 


No. Yra. ^oth 
Working And 
Teaching 


Social 

Maturity 


I.OCX) 


.^11 


.*^0 


.377 


-.137 


.0*^ 




-.423 


Conqpoalta 
Achlffv— int 


.6U 


1.000 


.3'^9 


.311 


-.39^ 


-.407 


-.319 


-. 'll 


Czpactation 




.379 


1.000 


.U^l 


.050 


. 1*^“= 


-.21^ 


-.117 


Satlafactloo 


.377 


.311 


.u“i 


1.000 




.1«^ 


-.34“= 




A«® 


-. 137 


-.3SP 


.0^0 




1.000 


.UPA 


.4^< 


.77^ 


No. Yra. 
Taaehinc 


.0*W 


iO^ 








1.000 


-.303 


.430 


No. Yrs. 

Vorkioc 

(not taaeklBc) 


-.>i77 


-.319 


-.21^ 




.u/*/ 


-.303 


1.000 


.707 


No. Yra. Botk 
Vorkint AaN 
TMcbiisc 


-.423 


-.^11 


-.11/ 




.77/* 


.430 


. 707 


l.OOO 


r ■ 


.390 for ■ifcnlflcanee 


at 












d.f. 


• 17 
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of years worked regardless of occupation. No less thou^t provokin^^ are 
the coefficients that show how the variables correlate with Coraposite 
Achievement. From these data it would appear that the higher these men 
scored on this measure of mental efficiency^ achievement, and motivation, 
the higher they also scored on Expectation and Satisfaction. Conversely, 
the more years the men of this sub-sample worked prior to June 1967, the 
lower they scored on this specially contrived measure of achievement. 

As a final observation, there is a substantial inverse correlation be- 
tween most variables and the number of years these 19 library students 
had worked in occupations other than teaching. 

Mention was made earlier that these three sub-samples were comprised of 
5 men in the high category, 7 in the moderate range, and 7 students in 
the low group. This distribution has particular importance when it is 
remembered that the total number of men in the entire investigation was 
only 35; for, out of all the male library students who participated in 
this study— including those wished to enter school, public and 
special library work— one out of five who could be characterized as a 
low scorer on the CPI wished to become a college or university librarian. 



Summary 

This study was concerned both with discovering how librarians perform 
on the California Psychological Inventory in comparison to other occu- 
pational groups and with intra-group differences that became apparent 

lihrarians were sub— divided into various categories. The basis for 
these sub-samples, or categories, was a questionnaire that was completed 
by all subjects in this investigation. Data gathered by means of the 
CPI was analyzed in terms of these categories by using such tools as 
analysis of variance, the student "t, " and the Pearson product -moment 
correlation. 

The present investigation confirmed previous findings that the typical 
age of library science students is older than that of most graduate stu- 
dents. And, again in keeping with previous findings, it was also noted 
that 5 out of 7 students participating in this study had worked fulln . 
time in some occupation before entering library school. Of the 35 inen, 

19 indicated they wanted to work in a college or university library upon 
completion of their formal training. 

As a group, the 35 library students had mean scores on most CPI scales 
that were below composite means generated from data on l^i- occupational 
groups listed in the CPI manual. Twelve of these differences were sta- 
tistically significant, while one— the Femininity scale— had a difference 
in favor of librarians. The high score on this Femininity sc^e proved 
through various analyses to be a distinctive feature of the librarians 
profile, and it is noteworthy that the adjectives which have been used 
to describe hi^ scorers on this scale appear to fit the description of 
the stereotype librarian. 



ERIC 
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Because it is doubtful whether occupational groups listed in the CPI 
Manual should be eiraalgainated in a manner that would take the form of 
national norms, the 35 librarians were compared separately to the occu- 
pational profiles listed on page 3^ of* the Manual. In making such com- 
parisons, "t" scores indicated that salesmen, social work graduate stu- 
dents, medical school applicants, and ccirparable occupational groups had 
hi^er scores than did librarians. On the other hand, military officers 
and school superintendents had similar profiles, while machine operators 
and correctional officers appeared to be lower. 

Because such comparisons do not necessarily mean that one group is bet- 
ter adjusted than another, and because such descriptive statistics tend 
to prove very little, the real task of this investigation was to dis- 
cover intra-group differences, particularly as they were apparent among 
combinations of students that could be identified from data on the 
questionnaire. In this connection, there was a tendency for men who 
had held full-time positions before entering library school to score 
higher on those CPI scales that deal with poise, ascendency and self- 
assurance, while men who had not held full-time jobs had someiidiat higher 
scores on scales that deal with socialization, maturity, and responsi- 
bility. No significant differences could be detected on that part of 
the Inventory pertaining to achievement orientation or interest modes. 



It was found that 10 out of the 35 men participating in this investiga- 
tion were highly satisfied with their former work, insofar as a desig- 
nation of 9, or 10 on the questionnaire's rating scale manifested such 
satisfaction. On the other hand, 19 of these men were only moderately 
satisfied and 6 marked the Satisfaction scale no hi^er than^^4, pre- 
’ sumably indicating considerable dissatisfaction. By use of ”t" tests, 
it was found that these low satisfaction students scored significfctntly 
below the more satisfied participants on 7 of the 18 CPI scales; further- 
more, a correlation test revealed significant association between five 
CPI scales and self rankings on the Satisfaction scale. Finally, a 
correlation of -.271 was noted between the number of years these men 
had worked (considering only those men vrtio had held positions) and 
their self-ratings on the Satisfaction scale. Such a finding gave 
some indication that the longer these men had worked the lower they 
tended to rate themselves on job satisfaction. 

An overwhelming majority of these male students felt they would enjoy 
working in libraries. Only 3 men out of 35 felt they would receive so 
little satisfaction from library work that they felt obliged to mark the 
Expectation scale no higher than 5» There was, in addition, not only 
significant correlation between rankings on the Satisfaction and Expec- 
tation scales, but those -ho ranked themselves high on the Expectation 
scale showed significantly higher mean scores on Ik of the CPI scales 
than did those with little expectation. And, the Expectation scale 
related to the Inventory in yet another way, for it was found that 12 
of the CPE scales correlated significantly with Expectation ratings. 

The social maturity formula, which was invented by the author of the 
California Psychological Inventory, was utilized in a number of instances 
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throughout this study. As this fonaula apparently differentiates be- 
tween occupations, the mean score of the 35 male librarians was ranked 
in hierarchial fashion with mean scores for 15 other occupations which 
have been published in various writings by the CPI author. The library 
students' mean of 50.237 is virtually the same as Harrison Gough's es- 
tablished mean of 50 , 76 , but in relation to the other occupations, the 
librarians ranked no higher than eleventh— above shop foremen but below 
regional sales supervisors. 

When the 35 men of this study were arranged into sub-groups according 
to ( 1 ) age, ( 2 ) occupation, (3) job satisfaction, (4) number of years 
worked, and ( 5 ) type of library in which they hope to find a position, 
an analysis of variance showed no significant differences among the 
Social Maturity mean scores. However, when these men were arranged by 
their ranking on the Expectation scale, viz., 2 - 5 ; 6 - 8 ; and 9“10j analy- 
sis of variance did yield an F score significant beyond 1 percent. When 
carried one step further, rankings on the Expectation scale also proved 
to correlate significantly, r=. 568 , with social maturity scores; and, 
an even hi^er correlation coefficient, r=.643 was produced when the 
Composite Achievement standard score was tested for association with 
Expectation, 

In conclusion, it was found that 19 of the 35 male students indicated 
they wished to work in an academic library upon completion of their pro- 
fessional training. While five of these I 9 men had scores on the CPI 
scales which can be characterized as high, seven of the 19 had profiles 
which fell within a moderate range, and another seven generated means 
which showed them to be well below the average. Such a circumstance 
would mean that of the four types of libraries in which these 35 men 
could choose to work, 7 of the 35 - -or 1 out of every 5 — are low scorers 
on the CPI who wish to enter higher education. 
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CHAPTER IV 



ANALYSIS OF DATA ON FEMALE LIBRARY STUDENTS 



A total of 115 wonien participated in this investigation by completing the 
California Psychological Inventory and the accompanying 10-point question- 
naire. Although the 35 nien, as a group, were found to be older than the 
typical graduate student, the women of this study reported even more 
striking data in this regard, for their ages were discovered to be even 
greater than uhose of the male library students. The following is a 
brief resume of female ages as they were compiled from the questionnaire: 



Such data indicate that at the time of this study 57 students — or approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the sample— were at least 31 years of age, and the 
mode was in the "Over UO" range. Moreover, a total of 7^ of these women 
were at least 26 years of age as compared to only 4l that were under 25. 

A total of 3 ^ women indicated on the questionnaire that they had never 
held a full-time, self-supporting job — either in teaching or in some 
other line of work. On the other hand, 52 students out of II5 described 
themselves as former teachers in the public schools. This would mean 
that almost half the sample had spent at least some time in the classroom, 
and as such it would give further support to earlier research which showed 
that as many people go into library work from teaching positions as from 
all other occupations combined. In breaking this down, it came to li^t 
that a plurality of these 52 teachers had 3 to 5 years experience in pub- 
lic school education, while as many ac 13 had spent over 10 years in such 
work. The fo31.owing tabulation is given as a convenience in studying the 
distribution of years which the entire sub-sample had accimiulated in 
teaching e:!q)erience. 



Age Range Number of Students 



22 or less 



20 

21 

17 

22 

35 



23 - 25 
26 — 30 
31 — J+0 

Over 4^ 



Number of Years 



Number of Students 



1 Year 

2 Years 
3-5 Years 
6-10 Years 
Over 10 Years 



4 

7 

19 

9 

13 
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It was pointed out in Chapter 3 that differences pertaining to intra- 
grouping of the subjects produce findings of greatest importance to this 
study. With this in mind. Chapter 4- will present only a brief discussion 
of how the women in this study, as potential librarians, compare to other 
occupational groups listed in the CH Manual. Following this brief pre- 
sentation, the report wi3-l concentrate on differences within the san 5 >le 
by comparing data found among sub-groups which in turn were identified 
by means of the questionnaire. 



TABLE 22 

SUM 4 ARY OF MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
GENERATED BY MEN AND WOMEN LIBRARY 
STUDENTS ON Ifl SCALES OF THE CPI 



"'■'''NSex Men; 


N -35 


Women; 


N-U 5 


Scale ^ 


Means 


S.D. 


Means 


S.D. 


Do 


28.94 


5. 79 


27.32 


6.58 


Cs 


20.20 


•^.21 


19.64 


3.87 


Sy 


24.31 


5.21 


23.19 


5.90 


Sp 


35 . 9 '+ 


7.40 


33.01 


7.39 


Sa 


22.05 


3.86 


20.96 


4.18 


Wb 


36.88 


5.29 


35.55 


4.59 


Re 


29.94 


5.09 


33.20 


4.43 


So 


34.80 


5.83 


38.37 


5.34 


Sc 


27.54 


6.65 


30.33 


7.15 
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Table 22 sets forth the 18 CPI means and standard deviations for the 115 
female students who participated in this study, and for purposes of com- 
parison, reiterates data generated by the 35 Dien discussed in Chapter 3* 
From this table one can see that male students have slightly higher raw 
scores on the first six scales, or that part of the CPI having to do 
with poise, ascendency, and self-assurance, while the women have higher 
means on the second six scales, i.e., maturity, socialization, and re- 
sponsibility* It must be remembered, of course, that raw scores will 
not in themselves produce a valid picture for the two sexes; however, if 
these 18 pairs of means are projected to male and female profile sheets, 
respectively— thus automatically transforming them to standard scores— 
and if such profile sheets are made of transparent materitil which can be 
super-imposed on each other, it will then be clear that men are higjrier 
on each of the first six scales and lower than women on each of the 



second set of six scales. Such over-lays vdll also show that data on 
the three scales which deal with achievement orientation are virtually 
identical, as are those scores relating to Psychological Mindedness and 
Flexibility. 

But the scale that seems to offer the most significant contrast between 
men and women in this investigation is Femininity. According to these 
data, the men of this study resupinate most findings in the literature 
relative to the Fe scale by scoring hi^er than the women. This would 
mean that while the women students, with their standard score of 52 , 
seem to fit those adjectives which describe a middle range of scores 
for large unselected female samples, the men appear in relation to other 
males as more helpful, gentle, and moderate; and less active, hard- 
headed, and masculine. The other scales which seem to offer greatest 
contrasts are Social Presence, and Self -Acceptance where the men score 
higher, and Responsibility, where the women have a higher standard 
score. 

The CPI Manual (4:35) ^.oes not contain as many occupational distributions 
for women as it does for men. However, a comparison, even though super- 
ficial, which shows how the 115 women of this investigation relate to a 
composite of occupational data drawn from the Manual is not out of order. 
Accordingly, means and standard deviations were compiled from tables in 
the Manual which set forth data on (l) Social Work Graduate Students, 

(2) Psychology Graduate Students, (3) Airline Hostesses, and (4) Nurses. 
Just as in Chapter 3, the standard deviations for this composite were de- 
termined in the manner prescribed by Ferguson (2), and the results of 
such computations are presented in Table 23. In this table, the 115 
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library students show higher mean scores than the Composite on Responsi- 
bility, Socialization, Coramunality, and the Femininity; however, the ^f- 
ferences are small and none, except the one on Femininity, is statistical- 
ly significant. On the other hand, the women from the Manual have sta- 
tistically higher means on 12 out of 18 scales, 6 of which come from the 
Poise, Ascendency, and Self-Assurance cluster, and 2 from the 3 scales 
devoted to Achievement Potential, and Intellectual Efficiency. 

As was the case with the men students, college women were omitted from 
the above calculations because of the age factor found in the CPI. To 
verify the assumption that age might effect the scores, however, data on 
college women (^;35) were subseiuently computed with the occupational 
groups mentioned above and the resulting means were compared to those in 
Table 23. With the college students included it was found that the means 
were indeed depressed, just as was the case when the men were similarly 
tested; so, with this in mind, a separate comparison was made between the 
115 female librarians and data pertaining to the Manual's 2,120 college 
students. In this case, student "t" tests indicated that while librari- 
ans had higher means on 4 of the scales, none were statistically signifi- 
cant. The college women, on the other hand, had higher means on 14 
scales with 7 of them showing significant differences. 

From these data, the female library students appear to be low on mean 
scores throu^out the first six scales, though in absolute terms the only 
one on which they markedly depart from a standard score mean of 50 is 
Well-Being. In the second cluster these students have scores that are 
quite similar to those of the composite even though their Good Impression 
mean approaches a standard score of 45 and Tolerance is statistically 
smaller than the Manual mean. The only noticeable peak which appe^s 
in their profile is on Achievement \i.a Independence, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that the composite is sti3Ju statistically hi^er. 

From these configurations emerges a picture of a group that is not as- 
sertive nor known for being either flamboyant or particularly sociable. 

As a group, these library students appear to have inculcated the rules 
of society and exhibit the tiq>e of control which shows they favor such 
rules. They have at least average intelligence but they seem to feel most 
confortable when working toward their goal throiigh individual effort. 

Their slightly above-average scores on the last three scales of the pro- 
file bespeak a nurturing disposition rather than a personality that stirs 
things up or attacks problems in a coarse and mannish mien. 

Through item analysis,- the 3J-5 female library students of this investi- 
gation can be studied in yet another manner. There was a total of eight 
questions which were answered true by 25 percent more of these women 
than would be expected on the basis of CPI norms. Below is a list of 
these questions, together with the actual percentage of students who 
answered in the affirmative, and the percentage of true answers which 
should be expected. 



Question 

No. 



Text of Question 



( Percentage Norm ) 

(of Librarians Percentages) 



124 I am likely not to speak to people until they speak to me. 

(3B--6) 

134 It makes me uncomfortable to put on a stunt at a party even 
when others are doing the same sort of thing. (63** 36) 

146 I would like to wear expensive clothes. (82«37) 

207 Sometimes at elections I vote for men about whom I know vei*y 

little. (67-32) 

217 I think I would like the work of a librarian. (96-37) 

222 I would like to belong to a discussion and study club. (71-^2) 

228 I like to read about history. (82-42) 

246 I like to plan out ray activities in advance. (80-17) 

Because conclusions can also be made about groups of people on the basis 
of ideas which they t./pically reject, an item analysis was also carried 
out on those questions that more often draw negative responses. As was 
the case idth the material presented above, the following is a list of 
the actual questions that were answered true by 25 percent fewer of the 
female library students than is expected when dealing with norms for the 

CPI. 



Question Text of Question 

No. 



( Percentage Norm ) 

(of Librarians Percentages) 



17 I would like to be a journalist. (l4-42) 

33 ’'Isually I would prefer to work with women. (15-^0) 

41 For most questions there is just one right answer, once a 
person is able to get all the facts. (20-50) 

59 The trouble with many people is that they don*t take things 
seriously enough. (40-68) 

63 It is always a good thing to be frank. (22-51) 

77 When I get bored I like to stir up some excitement. (39-67) 

155 A person should adapt his ideas and his behavior to the group 

that happens to be with him at the time. (30-60) 

167 I should like to belong to several clubs or lodges. (33-60) 
21S I love to go to dances. (39-76) 

237 The future is too uncertain for a person to make serious 
plans. (4-30) 

255 Only a fool would try to change our American way of life. 

(25-66) / »Q\ 

370 Disobedience to any government is never justified. (13-4o) 

382 Success is a matter of will power. (43-72) 

When the 115 library science students were coogoared separately to each 
of the Manual’s four occupational groups, (c.f. Appendix Table 14-17) 
psychology students scored hi^er than the librarians on Achievement via 
Independence and Intellectual Efficiency, as well as on Flexibility and 
Psychological Mindedness. In addition, differences beyond -01 were 
found on three of the scales relating to poise, ascendency, and self- 
assurance. Similarly, the social work graduate students not only scored 
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higher than librarians on every scale except Femininity, but the differ- 
ences that were particularly pronounced correspond rather closely to 
those found when the psycholog:/ students were compared to librarians. 

In a third set of tests, the 115 library science students were found to 
have significantly lower means than airline hostesses on every scale in 
the poise, ascendency, and self-assurance cluster, while librarians 
scored significantly hi^^er on Responsibility, Femininity, and Self-Con- 
trol, And in final comparison, the librarians appeared to have a pro- 
file most like that of niirses, for librarians scored hi^ier only on 
Self-Control, Achievement via Conformity, and Psychological Mindedness; 
while the nurses differed significantly from the librarians only on 
Sociability, 



Number of Years Which Women Gave Worked 



It mi^t be thought that a paper and pencil test such as the California 
Psychological Inventory woiild produce varying profile configiarations a- 
mong women who have worked at different jobs over given periods of time. 
In the social expectations of middle-class America, women differ from 
men in that the latter have many more pressures placed on them to as- 
sume full-time, self-supporting jobs. Those women who do enter the 
world of full-time employment take on such responsibilities for a number 
of reasons, not all of which stem from the necessity of making a living. 
But just as was the case with men, women who find their way into library 
positions typically enter this field after they have first worked at 
some other job. Therefore, it might be reasonable to ask whether the 
number of years which these women held full-time jobs are reflected in 
various scales which comprise the CPI, 

To make such a determination, the women of this study were first arranged 
as in Table 2k by the number of years they had worked. Upon studying 
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the data which these various sub-groups generated, it is possible to 
see a rather clear progression of ascending means from lows among 
those who haven’t worked to hi^s among those with at least 10 years 
experience. Such data, when tested by analysis of variance, shows 
that while many of the differences fall short of statistical signifi- 
cance, a cluster of F scores do appear within the Socialization, Ma- 
turity, and Responsibility part of the Inventory. Because these women 
have been grouped in a manner that can be characteriiied as young to 
older, an ascending order of means on these particular scales may indi- 
cate that those who have worked for a substantial n\imber of years have 
tended to internalize the constraints and rules of the social milieu 
in which they have found themselves. 

After detennining the possible relationships of work experience to dis- 
crete scales embodied in the CPI, it then became important to discover 
how self -rankings on the satisfaction scale might also relate to the 
Inventory. The satisfaction scale as described in Chapter 1 was also 
completed by the 115 women of this study, and upon compiling their self- 
ratings it was found they had a mean score of 7.173^ standard devi- 
ation of 2.213. Table 25 not only shows how these rankings were dis- 
tributed, but from this tabulation one can also determine that 21, or 
18 percent, of the women marked "10" on the scale — a number that was 
intended to indicate entire satisfaction with former work. On the 
other hand, 12 of these women ranked themselves no hi^er than "4," 
and based on a mean of 7.173 sind standard deviation of 2.213, such a 
ranking would not only place them below the first standard deviation, 
but presumably would categorize them as dissatisfied. 



TABLE 25 
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Carrying throu^ with this assumption, all women were arranged by 
their self-ratings on the Satisfaction scale and grouped as shown in 
Table 26. Upon first examining the analysis of variance, F scores 
would indicate that differences on the I8 CPI scales had happened 
only by chance, for statistical differences appear on just three of 
the 18 scales. Closer study, however, shows apparent differences be- 
tween the "2-4" group and the "9-10" group, and when these differences 
are subjected to "t" tests a total of 5 of ^ scales prove to be 
statistically significant. Moreover, a pattern emerges in the way 
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these differences manifest themselves, for the largest "t" scores ap- 
pear on all scales in the second and third clusters except those labeled 
Responsibility, Conimunality, and Achievement via Independence. 

Corj’elations were next made between rankings on the Satisfaction scale 
and each of the CPI scores. In this case, significant correlations were 
found on 7 of the scales: Sociability, Well-Being, Tolerance, Good Im- 

pression, Achievement via Conformity, Se^f -Control, and Psychological 
Mindedness. These 7 include all of the 5 scales "vdiich proved to have 
significant differences in the “t" test mentioned above. Consequently, 
this combination of circtimstances would lend some evidence to the con- 
clusion that low scorers on the Satisfaction scale also tend to be low 
scorers on the CPI*s achievement and intellectual efficiency cluster, 
as well as on that part of the test which deals with internalizing values, 
with measures of an enterprising attitude, and the type of ingenuity 
which values intellectual activity. 

In Chapter 3 test data was reported on a Composite Achievement index 
that was contrived by amalgamating the three standard scores which deal 
with Achievement via Independence, Achievement via Conformity, and In- 
tellectual Efficiency. When rankings on the Satisfaction scale were 
correlated with this index, a rho of .162 was realized. While such a 
correlation is not particularly large, it nevertheless is statistically 
significant at .05 when 113 degrees of freedom are considered. The 
Satisfaction scale also showed a correlation coefficient of similar 
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magnitude, viz., .165> \dien it was matched with the number of years 
these women had tau^t. And, finally, the Satisfaction self-rating 
showed an inverse correlation, significant at . 05 , with the number of 
years the 115 women students had wcrked at full-time positions outside 
the field of education. 

On the basis of these data, it would appear that those library students 
who rated themselves low on job satisfaction also tended to score low on 
the Composite Achievement index. These same low scorers on Satisfaction 
were more likely to be the ones with the fewest years of teaching ex- 
perience and the largest number of years in full-time positions outside 
the field of education. Most important of all, however, was that when 
women who had never worked in any capacity were taken out of the sample 
and only those students with actujil work experience were examined, 
there was a coefficient of .339 between the number of years worked and 
self-rankings on the Satisfaction scale (p ^.005). Furthermore, when 
onl/ those women who had actually taught were similarly considered, a 
correlation of .461 resiilted. Such findings would further substantiate 
the statement above that those women who stayed in the classroom the 
greatest number of years were the ones who enjoyed it the most. 



Expecta.tion Scale 

VIhen applied to the 35 men of this study, the Expectation scale proved 
to be one of the most useful tools in the entire investigation. 



TABIE 21 
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When this same scale was examined for self -rankings by women, a mean 
of 8.704 and standard deviation of 1.337 was discovered. If a ranking 
of 9 or 10 is synonymous with the adjective "highly satisfied," then 
64 percent of the women participating in this stud^/' would have to be 
described as thinking they will be highly satisfied with library work 
once they have entered the professional ranks. Furthermore, 31 percent 
rated themselves at 7 or 8, perhaps in the belief they will be moderately 
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satisfied, while 5 percent of the women ranked themselves at no higher 
than 6. Presumably, as well as on the basis of standard deviation, such 
women do not expect much satisfaction frcxn professional librarianship* 

In actual numbers. Table 2? shows that 18 students ranked themselves at 
a point no more than 7 and only 3 rated themselves as expecting no 
more "5*" This total of 3 with an expectancy rating of no more 

th^ ”5" compares with 26 women who marked the Satisfaction scale at a 
point no greater than "5"; yet, it is interesting to note that the same 
4 who rated themselves no higher than 5 on the Expectation scale were 
among the 26 women who were no hi^er than 5 on the Satisfacticn scale. 
It is also worth./ of mention that 14 women who were pleased enough with 
their former occupation to mark ''6-10" on the Satisfaction scale, failed 
to rate themselves higher than "7" on the Expectation scale. 
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Using the standard deviation as a guide, all 115 women were separated 
by "3-7," "8-9," and "10," as shown in Table 28. As was the case with 
the men, the Expectation scale was able to delineate significant dif- 
ferences on a substantial number of CPI scales. Table 28, for exan 5 )le, 
shows that 12 of the 18 scales have differences great enou^ to put 
the F score beyond the critical level of significance; furthermore, in- 
spection of the several means indicate they progress from smaller scores 
to larger ones as the level of expectation rises. This being the case, 
it seemed that the student "t" test might reveal additional differences 
between mean scores of those who ranked high on the Expectation scale 
and those who gave themselves a low rating on this continuum. Accord- 
ingly, Table 29 does show a significant "t" score on 13 of the 18 scales 
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TABLE 29 
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when the lowest group on the Expectation scale is compared to those 
highest on Expectation. Such results follow a pattern that is by now 
familiar, for Table 29 indicates that differences are present on every 
scale in the poise, ascendency and self-assurance cluster, on 5 of “the 
6 scales in socialization, maturity, and responsibility, and on 2 of 
the 3 achievement scales. 

The usefulness of the Expectation scale was also apparent when it proved 
to have a number of significant correlations with other variables em- 
bodied in the questionnaire. The Composite Achievement score, for ex- 
ample, showed r=.277 when correlated with self -rankings on Expectation; 
and, among all 115 women, the number of years which these subjects h^ 
taught correlated r».212 with this scale. The number of years worked, 
whether in teaching or some other occupation, had a similar degree of 
association, viz., r=.200; however, when correlation was sought between 
the age of these library students and their self-ratings on the Expecta- 
tion scale, a significant coefficient failed to appear. 

From Table 27, it would appear that the Expectation scale identifies 18 
women who are not overly optimistic about the satisfaction they will 
receive from a career in librarianship. Together, these 13 women pro- 
duce a composite profile that not only has a low elevation, but wb.ich 
also has a contour suggestive of persons with little ambition, only a 
modest amount of self-confidence, and the mien of those who are sub- 
missive and somewhat constricted in thought. The composite profile of 
these 18 women is presented in Figure 4, and from this graph a picture 
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emerges of a t;>Tpe i/^o has neither internalized the values of the social 
order nor overcome a tendency toward defensiveness and passivity. The 
accomplishments of a person such as this come largely through individual 
effort and as a result of -trarking alone, mainly because stereotyped think- 
ing lo quite likely to militate against positive action in group situa- 
tions. Finally, a familiar trait is again evident in Figure 4, for the 
profile includes a Femininity score that is higher than one would expect 
in unselected samples. 

It has already been pointed out that a total of 18 women comprise the 
"3-7" group. Such a number represents about 15 percent of the sample, 
and for ease of comparison, data concerning these students are included 
in Figiore 4 with those of 38 library students who gave themselves an Ex- 
pectation rating of " 10 .” Figure 4, then, might be said to include pro- 
files on groups of students whose optimism about a career in library 
work is at opposite ends of the continuum. The high expectation com- 
posite has resemblance to an unselected sample, and as such it is not 
really distinguished in appearance; furthermore, it has no outstanding 
scores except the one on Achievement via Independence, and perhaps Self- 
Acceptance. Because of this rather even distribution, it is difficult 
to make generalizations except to say that a degree of confidence is 
suggested by both the Self -Acceptance score and the elevation on Achieve- 
ment via Independence. Such a personality characteristic is, of course, 
pre-supposed by the self -ranking of " 10 " on the Expectation scale, but 
if further verification concerning this trait is needed, it may be seen 
in the more moderate score on Femininity, where a combination of gentle- 
ress and mild activity is intermingled. 
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Social Maturity 



The Social Maturity formula described in Chapter 3 was also used to ana- 
lyze data of the II5 women in this study. One of the first tasks in 
examining the women’s social maturity scores was to determine how the 
female library students compared to the males, and in this regard Table 
30 indicates that the mean score for the group was 52.57^> with standard 
deviation of 3*^25. This compares with a mean of 50*237 for the men li- 
brarians, a difference that is in keeping with known data on men and 
women (3:298). Literature on this subject indicates that women typically 
score one-half standard deviation hi^er on the Socialization scale than 
men, and this conclusion is verified by adjective check-lists which indi- 
cate that women — as a generalization — are more law-abiding, sensitive, 
and refined in role- taking situations. 



TABLE 30 



DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL MATURITY SCORES 
FOR 115 FEMALE LIBRARY STUDENTS 
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Score 


No. of 
Students 
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As pointed out in Chapter 3> validation of this formula has not been 
completed for women samples; consequently, literat\n*e reporting on its 
use in analyzing female data is not as plentiful as it is with male sub- 
jects. For the sake of comparison, however, Harrison Gough’s method of 
delineating various occupations throu^ use of this formula was applied 
to the various occupational groups listed on page 36 of the CPI Manual, 
When the five appropriate samples were assigned ranks according to their 
Social Maturity standard scores the following order appeared: 



Occupational Group 


N 


Social Maturity 
Standard Score 


Rank 


Psychology Students 


19 


59.00 


1 


College Students 


2,120 


56.98 


2 


Social Workers 


324 


56.47 


3 


Nurses 


43 


55.25 


4 


Women Librarians 


115 


55.14 


5 


Airline Hostesses 


60 


52.69 


6 



In this array the library students appear fifth in a list of six occupa- 
tions. Needless to say, the ordering of the scores is thought-provoking 
even though only superficial importance can probably be attached to such 
data, not only because of the small N*s, but also because the largest 
and smallest raw score is separated by only 2.22 points. 

In trying to identify sub-groups that have important differences in so- 
cial maturity scores, the 115 women were separated by (l) the number of 
years they had worked at full-time jobs, (2) their age categories, (3) 
the type v f library in which they hope to work upon graduation, and (4) 
self-rankings on the satisfaction scale. Tables 23-25 in the Appendix 
indicate that no statistical differences exist when partialled out in 
such a manner; however, when these women were arranged by their self- 
rankings on the Expectation scale, as in Table 31> an analysis of vari- 
ance indicated that differences with statistical significance did exist. 
The F score of 4.12, with degrees of freedom at 2 and 112, falls between 
the critical level of 3«08 @.05 and 4.80 @.01, thus indicating that the 
Expectation scale again has a certain predictability for delineating 
characteristics among these graduate students of library science. 

TABLE 31 

SUMMARY OF SOCIAL MATURITY MEANS GENERATED 
BY FEMALE LIBRARY STUDENTS WHEN ARRANGED 
BY SELF-RANKINGS ON EXPECTATION SCALE 



Ranking 
on Scale 


Means 


Number of 
Students 


3-7 


50. 505 


18 


8-9 


52. 915 


59 


10 


53.025 


38 


Analysis of Variance F score: 

p <.05 @d.f. » 2 8e 112 


4.12 



Social Maturity scores of the II 5 women in this investigation corre- 
lated with only two of the biographical variables in the questionnaire. 
With the Composite Achievement score, for example. Social Maturity 
showed strong correlation, r».390; and, when Social Maturity was matched 
with ratings on the Expectation scale, a correlation coefficient of .259 
was found to exist. While both of these coefficients have p ^.01, other 
variables embodied in the questionnaire were found to have only chance 
correlation with Social Maturity. The Satisfaction scale, for example, 
generated a rho of only .021 when tested for association with Social Ma- 
turity, and a coefficient of no more than -.013 was found to exist be- 
tween the number of years these women had worked and their Social Ma- 
turity scores. Later, however, this report will show that when certain 
sub-groups are formed from the entire sample of II 5 women, other sig- 
nificant correlation coefficients do appear between biographical vari- 
ables and scores derived from the Social Maturity formula. 



WOMEN STUDENTS AS PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 

From data presented in Chapter 3, evidence would seem to indicate that 
college and university libraries have an attraction for a substantial 
proportion of men with personality difficulties. When the women of this 
study were arranged by the type of library in which they hoped to work 
(i.e., public libraries, public school libraries, special libraries, and 
college libraries), and means for each of the 18 scales were examined, 
anali^sis of variance indicated that no differences of a statistical na- 
tive were present. While it is true that an occasional significant 
difference from among such means could be detected, no trends or pat- 
terns manifested themselves in such comparisons; accordingly, no table 
is presented. 

Nonetheless, from Table 32 it is clear that the 43 women of this study 
who hoped to find positions in college and university libraries have 
me^ scores on most CPI scales that are significantly less than those 
which were derived from the Inventory* s Manual. Predictably, the one 
scale on which the library students are higher than the composite is 
Femininity; moreover, the balance of these differences forms a pattern 
which parallels the presentations of earlier tabulations. The 43 li- 
brary students, for example, fare about the same against this composite 
as did the entire sample when presented in Table 23. To illustrate this, 
the composite has differences which are beyond .01 probability of error 
on all scales in that part of the Inventory which deals with a person’s 
ability to assert himself, his ambition, and his perception of self- 
worth. In addition, while the library students have scores comparable 
to the composite on scales dealing with maturity and social responsi- 
bility, they compare rather poorly to the composite on 5 of the last 6 
scales, even though none of these means is below a standard score of 50 . 

Because it was important to acquire even more information about the 43 
women who hoped to be college and university librarians, the profile of 
each was studied separately. Upon completion of this task it was dis- 
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TABLE 32 
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coverrd that a total of 9 persons appeared to manifest characteristics 
indicative of various conflicts. A total of 9 vonien out Ox i-3> of 
course, is not nearly so great a proportion as 7 nen out of 19; how- 
ever, if these 9 women are added to the 7 men it means that a total 
of ir. persons out of 62, or 26 percent of those who indicated a pref- 
erence for college and university work, show CPI protocols which are 
considerably at variance with norms established for this Inventory. 

A composite profile representing the 9 women discussed above is 
sented in Figure 5. It should be noted that both the elevation and the 
contour of this profile has some similarity to the one generated by the 
men in Figure 3, Chapter 3. This composite, for example, has no means 
above the stan^rd score line of except on Psychological Mindedness 
and Flexibility. Note should also be made that this outline 
semblance to the men*s profile in that the Self Accept^ce ^d Ac^eve- 
ment via Independence scales represent discernible peaks. This ^ 
posite, therefore— which must not be mistaken for a re^ personal y— 
is indicative of a t.^e with very little ability to make an mp 
groups, for such a person would probably be uneasy among _ 

wuld feel out of place in unfamiliar surroundings. Also discemi 
is a penchant for Lquiescing, and a tendency f 

traits which are accentuated by the low scores 
ciability. In addition, the low and fairly even line of sc 
within the second cluster indicate a minima of 

control over impulses, and a defensive on temperamental disposition. 

The Femininity score in Figure 5 is considerably lower 

^Lr^pears in the man's profile. Such a circumstance probably means 
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that these 9 women have less tendency to be helpful or conscientious, 
and instead exhibit even stronger qualities of dissatisfaction and 
touchiness. Tliis being the case, the score on Flexibility, highest 
of an.,' in the profile, may not reflect a degree of idealism so much 
as it does an attempt to gain a greater measure of personal pleasure. 
In quantitative terms, valuable insight can be gained into this com- 
posite profile by noting that its Social Maturity score is only 49*376, 
a score that would place it at approximately the first standard devi- 
ation below the mean given in Table 30. 



Analysis of Data Pertaining to Single Women 

It is •well established that unmarried women gravitate in disproportionate 
numbers tovard service occupations, of which education seems to be a 
favorite, (l:42) Furthermore, available literature (5) testifies to 
the fact that an unusually hi^ proportion of single women find their 
wa.; into all kinds of library •work. It would seem, therefore, that any 
st\idy which purports to examine the conqoosition of library staffs should 
at least recognize this phenomenon and point out some preliminary find- 
ings that might in one way or another lead to further research. 

As can be seen from the following tabulation, a total of 6vS women indi- 
cated they were married, divorced, or widowed: 



Status 


Nimiber 


Single 


47 


Married 


51 


Widowed 


6 


Divorced 


11 
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Of the h‘[ women who were single, 22 indicated they had never worked, in a 
full-time capacity, and further inspection revealed that none of these 
22 were over 2? years of age. Of the remaining 25 single women, all of 
whom had worked, none were under 23 years of age. When all hi single 
women were studied to ascertain how they were distributed in the various 
age categories, it was discovered that 8 were at least 31 years, 10 were 
between 26 and 30, 3-2 were between 23 and 25, and 17 were no more than 
22, Among the 25 women with work experience, 12 had tau^t previous to 
participating in this study while 15 had worked at jobs outside education, 

Tlie 25 single women who had held full'-time positions were first arranged 
b..' their self -rankings on the Satisfaction scale to see whether identifi- 
able groups could be located along this continuum. In doing this, it was 
found that 4 women, or 16 percent of the sub-sample, had marked no more 
than "V on the Satisfaction scale, and that 5 of them, or 20 percent of 
the sample, had rated themse3.ves with a "10," This means that 16 of the 
single women who had previously worked, or 6k percent, had placed them- 
selves between 5 and 9 inclusive, thus forming what appears to be a 
fairly normal distribution. 

But if man/ of these 25 single women indicated little satisfaction with 
former work, the group as a whole demonstrated rather conclusively that 
the/ expected librarianship to be quite rewarding. For example, none 
of these library students rated themselves less than "7" on the Expecta- 
tion scale, and 15 of the 25 marked either "8" or "9" while 5 of them 
placed their e^cpectation at "10." Moreover, this air of optimism car- 
ried over to the larger sample, for when all k7 single women were studied 
it was found that no one gave herself a rating of less than "5" on the 
Expectation scale. 

From such data as these, it becomes important to discover how mean scores 
which were generated on the 18 CPI scales by these women compare to those 
produced by married women. Table 33 supplies the answer to this question 
by profiling the 68 married women who participated in the study and con- 
trasting their 18 CPI scores to those of the k7 unmarried women. From 
this table it appears that both groups have comparable mean scores on 
that part of the Inventory dealing with poise, ascendency, and self-as- 
surance, as well as on 4 of the last 6 scales in the CPI. However, the 
married women have mean scores that are statistically higher on Well Be- 
ing and on five of the six scales within the cluster. And even more can 
be detected by careful examination of this table, for even though they 
are virtually equal to their married counterparts on 7 scales, the only 
place througliout the entire Inventory on which single women scored higher 
than married women was on Flexibility. 

Such findings might supply some evidence that married women are less con- 
cerned than unmarried women about such matters as personal troubles and 
physical ailments; at the same time, it may also suggest that married 
women tend to be more optimistic and perhaps even ambitious. Further- 
more, the higher elevation on the second cluster of scales would indicate 
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TABLE 33 
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that married women are more in accord with society* s rules 
made its conventions a working part of their own outlook, 
scores on Achievement via Conformit'.'’, when matched with hi^s on scales 
in the second cluster, also tend to confirm the greater ability of m^- 
ried women to accomplish more in cooperative effort, mainly by blending 
their personality with those of the group. 

TABLE 3^ 
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20.62 


0.39 


Vb 


3^.23 


34.1a 


35.87 


0.39 


Ra 


30.9k 


29.72 


33.37 


1.88 


So 


38.17 


37.77 


33.62 


1.99 


Sc 


26.00 


26.22 


31.75 


2.19 


To 


20.94 


21.00 


22.50 


0.30 


01 


14.58 


14.72 


20.25 


4.39* 


Cb 


25.88 


25.81 


24.87 


0.86 


Ac 


26.88 


26.63 


27.75 


0.20 


A1 


20.76 


20.13 


22.62 


0.96 


la 


38.29 


37.31 


38.12 


0.13 


Py 


U.47 


10.54 


12.00 


0.94 


Fx 


10.88 


10.86 


9.25 


0.46 


Fe 


23.76 


22.59 


24.62 


l.Uo 


•p<.05 


d.f. 
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Because the entire sub-sample of women students contains a total of 4-7 
persons— or almost kl percent who have not married, it might be asked 
whether such women would divide into statistical populations if they were 
arranged by age. Table 34 presents data for these uiumrried female li- 
brary students when arranged in such a manner, but the analysis of vari- 
ance indicates that no differences of a statistical nature are apparent 
on any scale except Good Impression, It would appear, then, that this 
group of unmarried library' students have similar CPI profiles when cate- 
gorized solely on the basis of age. And Table 35 seems to corroborate 
this finding, since it divides the same group of women by their work ex- 
perience, Actually, the arrangement in Table 35 is a realignment of ages 
because the footnote indicates that none of the women without work ex- 
perience are more than 25 years of age; however, the tabulation is im- 
portant in that it tends to rule out the impact of employment as an agent 
in developing attitudes that can be measured by an instrument such as the 
CPI. 



TABLE 35 



KEA.KS, STAKDARD tVTlKnQKS, AJ© "t" SCOWS OH 
CPI KALES PrOHLlHG LTtWARIUID 
nyjat li- -:t ST!Tn?T5 whct 
SEPARATE r EXPZMEHCE 



\ 


Single Vho 

Have Rot Vorkcd(l) 
R-W 


Single woneo 
Who Have Worked(2) 
R-25 


Stall itlcs 


Seal* 


\ Mcana 


8.D. 


Heana 


8.D* 


Diff.lo 

Keani 


"t" 

tC0T« 


Do 


25.72 


7.27 


27.60 


5. *^9 


1.88 


-0.97 


Cl 


19.63 


4.50 


19.68 


3. ‘ 


.05 


-0.08 




22.45 


7.04 


22.44 


a 


.01 


0.00 


•p 


33.81 


9.41 


33.40 


6] 62 


.41 


0.1£ 


ta 


21.45 


4.96 


20.92 


4.03 


.53 


0.37 


Vb 


33.45 


5.12 


35.40 


4.32 


1.95 


-1.42 


Ri 


70.59 


4.80 


30.96 


4.61 


.37 


-0.21 


So 


.00 


6.59 


37 . uo 


4.99 


.40 


-0.23 


Sc 


-.13 


6.41 


28.60 


7.34 


3.67 


-1.79* 


To 


.0,13 


5.45 


22.20 


4.43 


2.07 


-1.43 


Oi 


14.09 


4.15 


16*96 


5.71 


2.87 


-i.e5* 


Cm 


25.72 


2.05 


25.64 


1.80 


.06 


0.17 


Ac 


26.50 


4.23 


27.26 


4.C8 


.76 


-0.64 


A1 


20.27 


4.06 


21.24 


4.58 


.97 


-C.68 


U 


37.72 


6.51 


37.88 


5.81 


.16 


-0.10 


Py 


11.00 


2.97 


11.24 


2.83 


.24 


-0.23 


fx 


10.72 


4.81 


10.44 


3.79 


.28 


0.31 


F« 


23.31 


3.41 


23.40 


3.10 


.09 


-0.10 




c 
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More substantial results appear when the 68 married women are compared 
to the 22 unmarried women who have no full-time work experience. In 
Table 36 the complete listing of data for these two groups is given, and 
on the basis of "t" tests this tabulation shows that married women have 
statistically higher scores on measures that reflect maturity, social 
responsibility, a sense of well-being, and the ability to accomplish 
things by working with others. VIhen the 68 married women were compared 
in the same way to unmarried women with work expe^^^ience, significant 
differences appeared on only three scales, namely. Responsibility, Self 
Control, and Achievement via Conformity. 
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TABLE 36 



MUM, ituBJiD rmiASicm, ab> *t tc cwi wnci 
coM»n tuacmc Mom urammjo 
tarns \am ■nuni vraoor 
vm. BimuKi 





Morrlod Vmm 


lUflo Vomm 
Vo Vork Izy. 
V>22 


lUUftie 


Icalt 


Mmas 


I.D* 


Mmiu 


I.D. 


Dltf.lii 

IftTjtr 


l««r« 


Do 


27.73 


6.6k 


29.71 


7.27 


2.01 


1.17 


Co 


19.^!3 


3.7% 


19.63 


%.50 


.0 


.00 


iy 


23.70 


5.r9 


2C.%9 


7.0% 


1.29 


.89 


Sp 


32.61 


7.00 


33.81 


9.%! 


1.20 


- .63 


1* 


20.62 




a.%9 


%.96 


•63 


• .97 


Vb 


36.29 


%.36 


33.%9 


9.12 


2.8% 


2.99** 


Xt 


34.66 


3*%2 


30.99 


%.80 


%.27 


%.97** 


lo 


39.17 


%.93 


37.00 


6.99 


2.17 


1.69 


le 


32.57 


6.33 


29.13 


6.%1 


7.%% 


%.78^* 


To 


23.36 


%.30 


20.13 


5.%9 


3.29 


2.89** 


ai 


16.26 


6*09 


1%.09 


%.19 


%.17 


2.97** 


Ca 


25.70 


1.76 


29.72 


2.09 


.02 


.00 


Ac 


29.54 


3.63 


25.90 


%.23 


3.0% 


3.09** 


Al 


21.67 


3.50 


20.27 


%.08 


l.%0 


1. 9% 


U 


39.23 


5.30 


37.72 


6.91 


1.51 


1.07 


Ty 


11. S2 


2.81 


11.01 


2.97 


.82 


1.1% 


Tx 


9.22 


3.71 


10.77 


%.8l 


1.95 


-1.61 


U 


24.07 


2.72 


23.31 


3.%1 


.76 


1.11 





Another statistical result that sheds at least some li^t on the per- 
sonality characteristics of these women was found throu^ use of the so- 
cial mat\irity formula, ^^hen married women were contrasted to single wo- 
men with work experience by comparing their respective social maturity 
scores, a statistical difference occurred which is significant at 5 per- 
cent. Yet, while the mean of 5 I. 605 , generated by the unmarried women 
with work experience, is below the married women *s mean of 53»130^ 
absolute terras it is not so far below the mean of Table 30 that this 
group could be characterized by those adjectives that have been estab- 
lished for low social maturity scorers. 

Additional insight was gained by correlating the biop*aphic^ data of 
the 2*3 single women with work experience to personality variables that 
have been described in previous parts of this report. It was found, for 
example, that an inverse correlation, r=-. 4^4-5, existed between the age 
of these women and their social maturity score. In addition, an inverse 
correlation was also apparent between the total number of years worked in 
all occupations and social maturity. On the other hand, a positive cor- 
relation, r=.315, existed between the number of years these women had 
taught and their ratings on the Expectation scale. In summary, then, 
among the 25 women who had spent at least one year in a full-time job, 
those having smaller social maturity scores tended to be the ones who 
had worked the greatest number of years, as well as the women who were 
oldest in chronological age. Finally, those women who had worked the 
gro&test number of years were expecting the most satisfaction from a 
career in library work. 

In contrast to the women with work experience, the 22 single women who 
had never held a position showed high correlation, r=.607, between their 
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Composite Achievement and Social Maturity scores. This same group showed 
a correlation of .^kBI between rankings on the E:qc>ectation scale and So- 
cial Maturity; but, just as was the case among women who had worked, those 
without work experience had an inverse correlation of -.31^ between age 
and social maturity. These woi.ien also had a positive correlation of ,476 
between their Composite Achievement scores eind their Expectation rankings, 
as well as a similar coefficient, r=.429, between Composite Achievement 
and the Satisfaction Scale. Another, and final, statistically signifi- 
cant correlation resulted between the self -rankings which these women made 
of themselves on the Expectation and Satisfaction scales. In this case, 
a coefficient of .68? indicated rather conclusively that among this group, 
those who were low scorers on the Satisfaction scale — which in reality was 
an indication of how well they enjoyed their experience as students— were 
also low scorers on what they expected in the way of satisfaction from a 
full-time library position. 

The third gi'oup of women, i.e., women who classified themselves as either 
married, divorced, or widowed, also turned up correlation coefficients 
that are worthy of notice. The 68 women in this sub-sample showed a cor- 
relation of .314 between Composite Achievement and Social Maturity, and 
a rho of .219 wiien Composite Achievement was matched with the Expecta- 
tion scale. The age of these w'^men correlated .260 with the Expectation 
rating, and the number of years which they had taught generated a coef- 
ficient of .229 when this variable was tested for association with the 
Expectation scale. Two other significant correlations were found when 
data for married women were examined, (l) the Satisfaction scale yielded 
correlations of .2‘p4 when matched with the number of years which these 
women had taught, and (2) of .219 when tested for association with the 
Composite Achievement score. 

There is yet one other class of female library student that needs to be 
considered in this study. Women who enter the ranks of librarianship 
after first spending a number of years in teaching are often asked why 
they forsake the classroom and choose another type of educational work, 
especially when remuneration and status are usually greater in teaching 
situations. It is sometimes thought these women make such a change be- 
cause over the years they have become dissatisfied with problems involv- 
ing student contact, classroom preparation, and various academic matters. 
Because of this it is surmised that many women long for a more secluded 
atmosphere — one, for example, that is more removed from formal and first- 
hand contact with educational problems. Such an interpretation, however, 
might not stand up when viewed in light of the findings presented below, 
for when correlation tests were made on data supplied by those women who 
had work experience, as well as those women who had not worked, a number 
of provocative findings immediately came to light. 

Data from the 52 women with teaching experience yielded a correlation co- 
efficient of .461 when the number of years tau^t was tested for associ- 
ation with Satisfaction. A statistical correlation of this magnitude 
would indicate that those who had spent the greatest number of years in 
teaching were the ones who were most satisfied with such work; moreover, 
this series of tests also showed that these 52 women expected the greatest 
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amount of satisfaction from a future career in librarianship. In addi- 
tion, data from these former teachers generated several other statisti- 
cally'^ significant correlations, most of vhich are as follows: 



Variables rho 



Composite Achievement 8c Social Maturity .364 

Composite Achievement & Expectation 

Scale .282 

Number of Years Worked & Expectation .270 

Expectation Scale & Women’s Age .258 

Satisfaction Scale & Women’s Age .328 

Satisfaction Scale & Expectation Scale .36? 

Satisfaction Scale & Number of Years 

in Teaching • 46l 

Satisfaction Scale & Number of Years 
Worked in All Occupations .473 



On the other hand, women who had worked at full-time jobs in fields oth- 
er than teaching, showed an inverse correlation, (r=-.453)? between the 
number of years worked and scores on Social Maturity. And, another sta- 
tistical correlation was obtained in this series of tests that showed an 
inverse association; viz., age of these students and Social Maturity, the 
exact coefficient being -.197. One positive association was found, 
(r=.234), between the Expectation scale and the Con^site Achievement 
score. 



SUMMARY 



A total of 115 women participated in this investigation. In comparison 
to the 35 men of the study, the clearest contrasts which the women library 
students developed on the California Psychological Inventoiy concerned the 
first two divisions of the CPI and a single scale called Femininity. Al- 
though the author of the CPI has concluded that large, unselected samples 
of women typically have mean scores on Femininity which are 7 points higher 
than those usually found among large groups of men, the male library sci- 
ence students of this investigation were unique in that they registered 
a higher score on this scale than did the women. The contrasting standard 
scores on the first 12 scales of the CPI were equally clear, for the men 
had hi^er means on the first six scales --or that part of the test dealing 
with poise, ascendency and self-assurance--while women hac larger averages 
on each of the following six scales, i.e., those relating to maturity, 
socialization, and responsibility. 

Composite mean scores and standard deviations were generated from those 
data on page 35 of the CPI Manual which was originally produced by Social 
Work Graduate Students, Psychology Graduate Students, Airline Hostesses, 
and Nurses. The 115 female library students of this investigation were 
then compared to this composite by performing a ”t” test on each of the 
Inventor:/’ s 18 scales. This series of tests indicated that the library 
students had significantly lower scores on 9 of the 18 scales. In no 
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case, except Femininity, did the women library students have a significant- 
ly higher score, although the Composite did have slightly lower means on 
the Responsibility, Socialization, and Comraunality scales. In a separate 
comparison, and notwithstanding possible age factors, 2,120 college women 
students were found to be statistically higher than the librarians on 7 
of the IF* scales; moreover, the co.dege students had higher means, though 
not to a significant degree, or 7 additional scales. Further tests "vdiich 
utilized the student "t, " demonstrated that psychology students, social 
work students, and airline hostesses all had higher means than the libra- 
rians on a substsintial number of scales. In a fifth test, the 115 library 
students were found to have mean scores which nearly approxiinated those 
of the nurses that are delineated in the CPI Manual. 

VJhen the entire sample of 115 female library students was examined, sta- 
tistically significant- -though relatively weak — correlation was fo\md be- 
tween ranicings on the Satisfaction scale and the Composite Achievement 
scores. This same type of test also revealed a correlation between the 
number of rears which these women had taught and rankings on the Satis- 
faction scale. At the same time, there was an inverse correlation be- 
tween these same rankings and the number of years that the 115 library 
students had worked at full-time jobs outside the field of education. 

In other words, the more these women had taught the more satisfaction 
they realized from it; conversely, the more years these women worked in 
occupations other than teaching, the less satisfaction they realized 
from it. 

Because the satisfaction that one receives from his experience as a stu- 
dent might not be identical to that which one realizes from a full-time, 
self-supporting job, it was felt necessary to examine data from only the 
81 female library students who indicated they had worked in a full-time 
capacity prior to entering library school. Such women proved to have a 
positive correlation between rankings on the Satisfaction and Expecta- 
tion scale, as well as a significant association--r=.339 — between the 
number of years they had taught and the satisfaction they derived froTii 
such work. Upon completion of these tests, this sub-sample of 81 stu- 
dents was further reduced to 52 so that only women with cl^'ssroom teach- 
ing experience coiold be studied. When this group was studied a correla- 
tion of .461 was found to exist between rankings on the Satisfaction 
scale and the number of years these 52 women had worked. From this, the 
evidence seemed rather conclusive that those women "vdio indicated they 
had taught the longest were the ones who ranked themselves hipest on 
the questionnaire's Satisfaction scale. 

The overwhelming majority of the 115 women in this study indicated on an 
Expectation rating scale that they felt library work would give them con- 
siderable satisfaction. Using a scale of 1 to 10 as a continuum in 
which "1" represented dissatisfaction and "10" was indicative of hi^ 
satisfaction, 64 percent of the 115 librax:.' students marked "10." Even 
more important, however, was the fact that identifiable clusters of stu- 
dents were found along this continuum, each of which had mean scores on 
several CPI scales that consistently yielded statistical differences. 
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Those, for example, who expressed high expectations from library work 
had larger means on 13 of the 18 CEE scales than did those with low ex- 
pectancy ratings. Furthermore, the 18 students who comprised the low 
raters on Expectation formed a composite profile that could be identi- 
fied and appraised. In addition, this Expectation scale also proved use- 
ful because it correlated significantly with 12 of the CEE scales. And, 
as a final test in this series, it was found that those who had taught 
the longest, were the ones who tended to expect the most from librarian- 
ship, for the Expectation scale correlated significantly with both of 
these variables. 

As an occupational group, the 115 female library science students ap- 
peared to generate a social maturity mean that is not different from 
mean scores found among other samples of women in the CEE Manual. The 
mean of ^^2. '">7 which was scored by the women librarians placed them, as 
an occupational group, fifth in an array of six occupations. Such a 
finding, however, does not demonstrate anything conclusive, for the oc- 
cupation that placed sixth was that of Airline Hostesses--a much sought 
after occupation with a very favorable image in the American social 
order. Of greater consecpience is the fact that social maturity scores 
generated by the 115 library students not only correlated signific^tly 
with rankings on the Expectation scale, but they also showed association 
(p .00^) with the Composite Achievement score. And, finally, students 
were grouped according to self -rankings on the Expectation scale in such 
a wa/ that they corad be identified as ”low," “middle," and high 
scorers. The social maturity scores generated by each of these groups 
were found to be (l) 50.505; (2) 52.915; and (3) 53.025. When these 
scores were tested by analysis of variance, an F score of 4.12 was gen- 
erated which, vath 2 and 112 degrees of freedom, has significance be- 
yond .05 probability of error. 

Of the 115 women participating in this study, 43 indicated they hoped 
to take positions in college or university libraries. After means ^d 
standard deviations on each of the 18 CPI scales had been determned for 
this group, such data were compared to the composite means which had 
been generated from the test manual. In tests utilizing the student 
"t," the 43 female library students proved to have mean scores that were 
significantly lower on 12 of the 13 scales found in the composite. Fur- 
thermore, these differences formed a pattern, for they included all 
scales relating to poise, ascendency, and self-assurance, ^1 
pertaining to achievement orientation, and the two scales labeled Psy- 
chological Mindedness and Flexibility. A familiar finding appeared on 
the Femininity scale, however, for the librarians again outscored the 
composite on this measure of gentleness, nurturance, and touchiness. 

On the basis of profile inspection, it appeared that ^ne of the 43 wo- 
men who indicated an interest in hi^er education manifested some pro 
lems in adjustment. When these 9 vomen were added to the 7 men of 
Chapter 3 \jh.o also demonstrated certain personality difficulties, i 
meant that out of 62 potential librarians who are interested in co^ege 
positions l6 manifest characteristics which set them apart from well- 
adjusted and socially mature individuals. This investigation did no 
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attempt to determine \»hether such a proportion was comparable to the 
number of people in other occupations with various adjustment diffi- 
culties. 

There were 25 unmarried women participating in this study who had not 
held full-time jobs. While self-ratings which these women made for them- 
selves on the Satisfaction scale seemed to form a normal distribution, 
the students nevertheless had uniformly high expectations of library 
work. As far as scores on the CPI were concerned, the single women who 
had not worked had profiles that were similar to those of single women 
who had held positions. Both of these sub-groups, however, scored 
lower than the 68 married women of this study on all but three of the 
CPI scales. Moreover, the married group was comparatively high on 
that part of the test which deals with socialization, maturity, and 
responsibility. The married women also showed positive correlations 
between the number of years they had taught and the Expectation scale, 
as well as significant correlation between the number of years taught 
and the satisfaction they derived from such work. Finally, association 
with p ^.05 was found between the age of this sub-san^le and the self- 
rankings on the Expectation scale. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY. CONCLUSIONS. AM) RBCCMdEKDATIONS 



Even a c\jrsory examination of the literature will reveal that a large per- 
centage of persons who hold professional positions in American libraries 
once had employment in some other occupation. At the same time, and de- 
spite the fact that credentials for entry into the library field are not 
easy to procure, librarianship seldom affords either remuneration or 
status typically associated with success in these former lines of work. 
Insofar as college and university librarianship is concerned, such a 
circumsta’~'’,e is especially paradoxical, for remuneration and status con- 
nected with this work is not only inferior to that of former positions, 
but in the social hierarchy of campus life, the standing of a librarian 
is several degrees below that of most academic personnel. 

This, of course, would not seem so remarkable if librarianship led to 
greater mobility in educational schematics, for library positions wo^jld 
then simply be considered as desirable training for potential academicians. 
Or, such a paradox might be less difficult to understand if librarians as 
a group did not possess credentials which are eq,uivalent to — and some- 
times superior to — a large proportion of college and university teachers, 
since it would then be clear that librarians were both quantitatively 
and qualitatively inferior to other educators in a critical area of aca- 
demic sensitivity. But none of these conditions are in force, and be- 
cause of this fact, little more than speculation siirrounds the question 
of why persons with an amount of formal training which far exceeds that 
of the general population will leave positions in their pri m a r y field of 
interest and turn to a type of work that affords fewer social and economic 
advantages, 

A complicating factor in this paradox is the inescapable fact that even 
before entering the field, those going into academic library work know 
they probably will not be participating in the dominant value of the 
campus; namely, teaching. This too seems troublesome, for librarians 
come in large numbers from the classroom, and on that basis alone they 
must know that library positions involve a decided step down in salary 
and status. Therefore, it may be reasonable to suppose that some ex- 
traneous force may be impinging upon the thinking of persons -vho wish to 
enter the field of library science, some force that is strong enough to 
cause an adult who has been making his own way in the world to conclude 
that certain considerations in his life are more important than the dis- 
advantages of less pay and lower status. 

One clue as to vdiat these considerations may be is found in a small body 
of literature which hints that librarians tend to manifest certain 
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personality traits not unlike those of teachers vrtio leave the field of 
education. While it is not clear why teacher turnover is as hi^ as 
it appears to be, various research reports do show that many educators 
leave the classroom because of conflict situations with which they can- 
not cope. The variety of conditions to which a teacher must adjust dur- 
ing the course of an academic year is, of course, considerable, and when 
such pressures become too great the response of many is simply "to vacate 
the scene. In addition, several writers have shown that a number of 
teachers manifest feelings of inferiority and self-consciousness to the 
extent that such traits prevent a proper adjustment to difficult situ- 
ations and various types of problems. 



B/ the same token, a limited amount of research has found that many li- 
brarians are often uninterested in their work. When ^ed with the know- 
ledge that a substantial proportion of these people first worked in an- 
other occupation, a conclusion such as this mi^t not be too startling j 
but, when followed by the equally important finding that librarians are 
often lacking in forceful personality traits, it is but a short step to 
the question of whether a significant number of persons actually per- 
ceive the library as a place where they can escape conflict or competi- 
tive situations. At least one piece of research points up this question, 
for a sizable percentage of librarians in Biyan’s investigation indicated 
they originally preferred, and sometimes even attempted, a career in 
fields where competition is a characteristic. 

In summary, then, there is a small accumulation of evidence that paints 
at least a preliminary picture of librarianship as an occupation in 
which an identifiable group has already changed occupations and now 
finds themselves less than preoccupied with present work. In addition, 
it would appear that the field of librarianship also has a considerable 
number of workers "vrtiose personalities must be characterized as something 
other than dynamic, and who probably feel their considerable abilities 
are not being fully utilized. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, if 
these people are working in an academic library, they may feel their ^ 
role in the total work of the campus is somehow separate from the main 
function of the enterprise. 



The purpose of this investigation, then, was to determine whether dis- 
tinctive personality traits could be found among students of library 
ence at one Midwestern university. More specifically, the study attempted 
to determine whether statistically significant differences would appear 
on various scales of the California Psychological Inventory ^en acc^u- 
lated data from that instrument was matched to biographical information 
gathered by means of a specially designed questionnaire. As a focal 
point for carrying out this investigation, the following hypothesis was 
tested: There are significant measurable differences in patterns of ^ 

personality variables which relate to biographical data of library science 

students. 



Data for this 
rolled in the 



investigation was collected from I50 full-time students en- 
School of Library Science at the University of Oklahoma 
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during the summer session of 1967* Because the faculty at this universi- 
ty placed regularly scheduled classes at the disposal of this investiga- 
tion, all students enrolled during the summer session indicated were a- 
vailable to participate as subjects. Each student anonymously completed 
the entire California Psychological Inventory as well as a 10-point ques- 
tionnaire, both of which were distributed to the respondents in a packet. 
The point that the students need not identify themselves in any way was 
particularly stressed, and to encourage anonymity further, instructions 
were given for each person merely to place both instruments in a sealed 
envelope which had been originally supplied as part of the packet. Upon 
return of the Inventory and questionnaire, necessary scoring was completed, 
after which the results were transferred to punched cards for analyzation 
by means of electronic tabulating equipment. 

Although this investigation accepted the premise that no personality can 
be reduced to numbers, the study did rely heavily on statistical tools 
for analyzing the data. And because preliminary measurements indicated 
that a normally distributed population was present, statistical analyses 
depended entirely on parametric procedures. Accordingly, the tools used 
in this study were (l) the analysis of variance for determining differ- 
ences simultaneously among sets of three or more means, (2) the student 
"t" test for differentiating differences between pairs of scores, and 
(3) the Pearson Product Moment Correlation test for ascertaining associ- 
ation between variables of a continuous nature. Tlie results of such 
tests were usually reported in exact scores with statistical probabili- 
ties given as found in commonly-used tables. 



Summary of Findings 

Of the 150 students who participated in this investigation, 35 were men 
and 115 were women. Among other things, the questionnaire was intended 
to ascertain approximate ages of the respondents by having them check 
categories representing a short span of years. From such returns it 
was found that in general these students were older than most persons 
who attend college for acquiring degrees which enable them to begin an 
entirely new occupation. Twenty-five of the 35 men, for example, were 
at least 26 years old, and 25 of them had held a full-time job before 
entering library school, of which 11 had been in teaching. 



Among the 115 women, a plurality was over 40 years old, and 3l of them 
had been employed in full-time positions previous to participating in 
this study. Of the 81 women with work experience, a total of 52 were 
former teachers. Such data is in keeping with previous findings and 
provides further evidence that library students not only are relatively 
advanced in age, but that as many persons come to the field of library 
science after having served as teachers as from all other occupations 

combined. 



As a preliminary step in 
compared on separate CPI 



determining how the 35 
scales to men in other 



male library students 
lines of work, data was 
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compiled on Ik occupational groups listed in the CPI Manual so that a 
set of composite means and standard deviations could be used for testing. 
Upon completion of this task, a series of "t" tests was conducted which 
revealed that male library students had smaller means on 17 of the Inven- 
tory's 13 scales. Furthermore, a total of 12 of these 17 scales repre- 
sented differences that were statistically significant at either the .05 
or .01 level of probability. When the female librar:/ students were simi- 
larly compared to data fran the Manual, findings comparable to those of 
the men were readily apparent. In this case, composite scores were a- 
gain statistically higher on 12 of the 18 scales, with differences par- 
ticularly noticeable on that part of the Inventory which deals with 
poise, ascendency, and self-assurance, as well as on the three scales 
that measure academic orientation and the efficiency with which one 
makes use of his intellect. 

The 150 library students did, however, score higher than the composite 
on Femininity. This greater mean score was found among both men and 
women samples although it was most noticeable with the men, for they 
generated a standard score on Femininity which reached a hi^er eleva- 
tion than even that of the women. On such a basis, it would seem that 
both men and women appear to be inclined toward helpfulness, sympathy, 
and respectfulness, with such characteristics — at least in comparison 
to unselected samples of males — particularly strong among the men. No 
less important was the finding that women exhibited lower scores than 
men on the first six scales of the CPI, while the men produced lower 
scores than women on the second set of six scales. 

A further comparison of how men and women library students performed 
on the Inventory was possible by ex raining their respective Standard 
scores. From a study of these data, it would appear that men scored 
comparatively high on Social Presence and Self -Acceptance, and in rela- 
tion to the women had hi^er profile elevations on each of the scales 
that measure ascendenc:/ and the ability to gain status in interpersonal 
contacts. On the other hand, the women had significantly higher scores 
on Responsibility, as well as larger means than the men- -though not sta- 
tistically greater— on each of the other scales which measure how well 
a person can internalize the rules and values of the society. In con- 
clusion, there was virtually no difference in scores on any of the 
other scales except, as already mentioned. Femininity. 



It is rather well established that selective personality factors do 
play a large part in determining the occupation of given individuals. 
Therefore, it was not surprising that the 35 male library students of 
this study contrasted sharply with various occupational data included 
in the CPI Manual. In a series of "t" tests with each of the Ik oc- 
cupations listed in the Manual, for example, it was found that male li 
brarians had mean scores that were similar to first-line business ex- 
ecutives, correctional officers, machine operators, and architects; 
however, these same 35 library students had mean scores that were sta- 
tistically below those of salesmen, social work graduate students, re- 
search scientists, practicing dentists, and medical school applicants. 
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The women students, for their part, presented profiles that were simi- 
lar to those of nurses; but, at the same time they were significantly 
below most scores generated by samples of social work graduate students, 
airline hostesses, and psychology graduate students. Throuf^out all 
these comparisons, an important point was revealed in the fact that li- 
brary students consistemily proved to have hi^er mean scores on Feminini- 
ty than any other occupational group except architects. 

The real meaning behind such differences is not as easy to ascertain as 
might first appear. It should not be inferred, for example, that all 
librarians are necessarily inferior to all salesmen, or that librari- 
ans as a class are less competent than medical school applicants. It 
is more likely that distinctive characteristics are part of a success- 
ful salesman’s make-up, and any individual who does not possess such 
traits--one of which is a talent for advancing himself and his product- 
will hardly be content in this line of work. One manifestation of a 
salesman’s talent for advancing his product is found in the necessity 
to be articulate and sure of himself, while at the same time being care- 
ful to conceal whatever preoccupations he may have with personal prob- 
lems and ailments. But though such traits may be crucial to successful 
salesmanship, they may be of less importance in other occupations; in- 
deed, data showed that library students in this study evinced charac- 
teristics that are quite different, for as a groap they generated pro- 
files which indicated a tendency to accept authority, to be more oblig- 
ing, and to be less concerned about articulation for the sake of gain- 
ing status. 

Because previous work experience seems to be a common element in the 
background of most librarians, the 35 nien students of this study were 
arranged by the number of years they had held full-time, self-support- 
ing jobs and their 18 mean scores were compared accordingly. In car- 
rying out such tests, it was found that on the first 6 scales of the 
Inventory those men who had worked at least six years scored higher 
than men who had no work experience. On the other hand, men without 
work experience scored higher on the second set of six scales, and no 
distinguishable differences were apparent on the two final parts of 
the Inventory. Among the women, this tendency toward hi^er scores 
among those with work experience seemed even more pronounced, for anal- 
ysis of variance indicated that as the number-of -years -worked increased, 
the mean scores grew accordingly. These differences, moreover, were 
particularly strong on those scales that deal with socialization, ma- 
turity, and responsibility; a fact which may point to the conclusion 
that the longer a person successfully holds a full-time position, the 
more he has to internalize the constraints and expectations of society. 

Yet another finding of importance was identified when students were 
separated by the n\miber of years they had worked. Hi^er mean scores 
on the CPI scales were usually found among those with work experience; 
however, both men and women showed an inverse correlation between rat- 
ings on the Satisfaction scale and the number of years these students 
had worked at occupations outside the field of teaching. VIhile this 
correlation was just under the significance level insofar as data rela- 
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tive to the 35 men were concerned, the coefficient did exceed the criti- 
cal point when applied to the women. Moreover, this finding was given 
added emphasis b;" the fact that when only women with actual work experi- 
ence were examined, a statistically significant inverse correlation 
also appeared between the number of years worked in all occupations and 
their social maturity scores. 

Persons engaged in any profession are anxious to see new talent with ex- 
ceptional potential enter the field. This typically means that recruits 
are sought who have a healthy outlook on a wide assortment of matters 
and who are able to find work satisfaction in a variety of circumstances. 
In attempting to assess the reasons why library students left other oc- 
cupations and turned to librarianship, this question took on particular 
importance; conseq.uently, the present study incorporated a rating scale 
into its questionnaire that gave respondents an opportunity to indicate 
the degree of satisfaction they derived from former work. This scale, 
which was intended to represent a continuum of minimum to maximum satis- 
faction, was made up of 10 points, with "1" indicative of dissatisfac- 
tion and "10" corresponding to a high degree of satisfaction. 

In making self-evaluations on this rating scale, 15 of the 35 inen 
checked either 8, 9, or 10 as the amount of satisfaction they experi- 
enced in their former occupation. Fourteen of the male students marked 
5, 6, or 7, and a total of six men rated themselves at either 2, 3, or 4, 
The 6 who checked "2-4" comprised a group which, when compared to those 
who checked "5”7>" scored lower on 17 of the 18 CPI scales. Interesting- 
ly enough, the one scale on which this low- satisfaction group scored 
higher was Femininity, As far as the women of this studjr" were concerned, 
13 percent of them marked "10" and 10 percent ranked themselves no higher 
than "4," On this basis it was found that those women who were most 
satisfied with former work had hi^er CPI scales on all but 3 scales 
throughout the second and third cluster--or parts--of the Inventory, 

From this, then, the indication woiild be that women were least sat- 
isfied with former employment tended to have less maturity, socializa- 
tion, and ability to make efficient use of intellectual resources. 

In view of this, the inverse correlation between number of years worked 
in fields other than teaching and ratings on the Satisfaction scale may 
take on an air of genuine importance. Moreover, this sense of inpor- 
tance may be heightened by the fact that self-ratings on the Satisfac- 
tion scale seemed to have a certain predictability with other biographi- 
cal data usually deemed important for succesr in life situations. All 
115 women, for example, had a positive correlation with p <.05, when 
Satisfaction ratings were tested for association with Composite Achieve- 
ment, and a positive coefficient of correlation also resulted when Sat- 
isfaction was matched with the number of years these women had taught, 
^furthermore, the men also showed similar findings in the direction of 
such tests even thou^ the coefficients which were yielded fell short 
of statistical significance. 
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Another important component of the questionnaire vas the rating scale 
that was devised so some insist could he gained into the amount of sat- 
faction these 1^0 students expected from a career in lihrarianship. 

This scale was structured exactly like the Satisfaction continuum de- 
scribed above and respondents checked it in identical fashion. On tab- 
ulating the returns, it was found that a total of 24 male library stu- 
dents marked the Expectation scale at a point no lower than 8, v^ile 
onl/ 3 students marked it no higher than Similarly, 64 percent of 
the women marked either 9 or 10 on Expectation while a total of only 5 
percent placed their orpectanc . level at 6 or lower. In passing, it is 
interesting to note that while 26 women ranked themselves no higher than 
on the Satisfaction scale, only 4 marked the Expectation scale in the 
same manner. 

V/hen men students wore categorized along the Expectation scale by such 
groups as ''2-6,'" "7-8," and ”9-10;" it was clear that the "2-6" sample 
scored below the "9-10" group on 14 of the IB CPI scales. Moreover, by 
arranging women students in comparable sub-samples, it was discovered 
that statistical differences favoring those higher on the Expectation 
scale were present on 12 out of 18 scales. Nor was this the end of the 
matter, for such considerable differences also formed definite patterns 
within the profile. For example, men who were high on Expectation had 
significantly greater mean scores on all scales dealing with academic 
orientation, industry, and resourcefulness; and, this group had sta- 
tistically higher mean scores on 4 of the 6 scales in each of the first 
two parts of the Inventory. In the case of the female library students, 
these patterns were virtually identicsil, thus indicating that one's 
perception of a new occupational experience may be reflected in his poise 
and ascendency, as well as in his overall maturity and social responsi- 
bility. 

A total of IB female library students were identified by means of the 
Expectation scale as not overly optimistic about the satisfaction they 
will receive from a career in library science. These 18, all of whom 
rated themselves between 3 and 7, generated data that, \^en sketched on 
a profile sheet, clearly indicate a person with qualities of defensive- 
ness, low ambition, little self-confidence, and a strong desire to work 
alone. Nhat makes this circumstance all the more remarkable is that 
composite profiles typically level off high and low scores which give 
color to real personalities. The 38 women who comprised the "10" group 
on Expectation, for example, presented a modal personality with little 
that distinguished them. 

Most psychologists feel that a wholesome personality tends to be op- 
timistic and expectant about matters which affect him so acutely as his 
occupation. Conversely, they would say that the less healthy personality 
could be expected to feel gloomy about his chances in the work-a-day 
world. One should not be surprised, then, that the students of this 
study who met such a description reflected this circumstance in their 
CPI scores. But, if one expects those with little optimism to have 
profiles with low elevations, it becomes all the more significant to 
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point out that library students in this study “Who were the most satis- 
fied with former work, and who were also expecting the most from librari- 
anship, failed to generate mean scores on any of the CPI sc ales --except 
perhaps Femininity- -that were statistically higher than the composite 
means drawn from the Inventory’s Manual. 

Because the Expectation scale seemed to have certain powers of predicta- 
bility, it became important to discover how ratings on this continuum 
correlated with other biographical data from the questionnaire. In 
general, the men showed an inverse correlation between their expecta- 
tion ratings and the number of years they worked, while the women pre- 
sented positive correlations between these same two variables. From 
what has been reported here, one would suspect that positive correla- 
tions exist between ratings on the Satisfaction and Es^ectation scales. 
While this was indeed the case, the women did indicate such an associ- 
ation more strongly, since their coefficient of correlation yielded sig- 
nificance at p<.01 while the men generated a level of association that 
was significant at .0^ but not at .02^. 

The Composite Achievement score, which it will be remembered is a syn- 
thesis of standard scores on Achievement via Conformity, Achievement via 
Independence, and Intellectual Efficiency, also correlated with rankings 
on the Expectation scale. With the 35 male library students, such cor- 
relation proved to be .418, p<.01; and among the 115 women there was 
an association between these two variables of .277» 

The E:q>ectation continuum also proved to be of use when it was corre- 
lated with the 13 scales of the Inventory. In matching these data, both 
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men and women students developed significant correlation coefficients 
on 12 CPI scales, and interestingly enough they formed similar patterns 
of association. Tlie exact scales and coefficients which proved to be 
statistically significant are listed in the foregoing tabulation, and 
in this resumfe care should be taken to note how many times both men and 
women stvidents had significant correlations on identical scales. 

From this table it is clear that the only scales which do not show sig- 
nificant association for both sexes are Dominance and Achievement via 
Independence. Such a compilation lends a good deal of evidence to the 
supposition that the less these men and women felt library work would 
give them satisfaction, the lower was their score on the above 12 scales 
from the CPI. Conversely, with the same degree of assurance, it was 
possible to predict that those scoring high on the Expectation scale 
were corresponding!.; high on the 12 scales in this tabulation. 

The Social Maturit;/ scale is a formula developed by Harrison Gou^, 
author of the CPI, to assist in the identification of individuals \iho 
manifest higher and lower levels of interpersonal and interactional be- 
havior. Because such a formula seemed to hold considerable promise in 
the work of this investigation, a social maturity score was generated 
for each of the study's 150 respondents. Upon completion of this task, 
the individual scores, as well as mean scores which had been produced 
b; sub-samples derived from the questionnaire, were analyzed. Among 
the 3? male students a mean of 50*237 was found, while among the 115 
women a Social Maturity average of 52. 574 appeared. At first glance 
such differences would appear considerable, but actually they conforin 
rather closely to what is expected on the basis of large and unselected 
samples — it has, for example, been found that women tend to be more 
law-abiding, more sensitive to cues, and more elaborate in role-taking 
situations. 

When both men and women students were separated into categorizations 
made possible by the Expectation scale, i.e., "3-7," "S-9^" and "10" 
for the women; and "2-6," "7-8," and "9-10" for the men; an analysis 
of variance showed that both sexes had Social Maturity mean scores 
anong these groupings that were significantly different. Throu^ an 
ext,ensivc use of adjective checklists, it has been ascertained that 
persons who score approximately one standard deviation below the norm 
mean can t^^ically be thought of as erratic, impulsive, weak, nervous, 
and distractible. An interesting point about the differences that oc- 
curred when students were arranged by their Expectation ratings is that 
the "2-6" male sample had a mean of 45.33 and the "3-7" female sample 
had a mean of 50* 50, both of \diich are virtuaH.y on the cut-off point 
at which such adjectives begin to have real meaning. No less important 
is the fact that women students who rated themselves at "10" on the 
E:q)ectation scale had a Social Maturit: mean of 53*025, while men with 
identical rankings had 52.064. Neither of these scores is a truly high 
score in the sense that the.,* approach the assigned levels of 56 and 
57, or points which classify men and women respectively as organized, 
stable, and idealistic. 
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Social Maturity scores and Expectation ranliings were also useful in that 
they could easily be correlated# VIhen such data for the 35 males were 
analyzed in this manner, a strong association— r*. 568— was found to ex- 
ist, and \rtien scores for the 115 fsmale library students were tested in 
the same way another significant correlation, r».259^ resulted. On the 
basis of these data, then, it would appear that a strong tendency existed 
for Gocial Maturity scores to become larger among students who expected 
heater amounts of satisfaction from a career in librarianship. 

Such findings may have implications, irtiich are quite pragmatic, for, as 
stated earlier, in life situations a male with a Social Maturity score 
of at least 56 can generally be characterized as dependable, >ftiolesome, 
clear -thinlcing, and stable. With such a definition at hand, the initial 
tendenc / is to generalize by saying that the more stable, clear-thinking, 
and rational these students were, the more they expected in the way of 
satisfaction from a library position. Caution must be injected here, 
however, for just one of the male library students, and only o out o 
11*^ female students, had scores of 56 and 57, respectively; consequently, 
only a comparative few would fully qualify as deserving such ax3oectives. 



Social Maturity scores also showed significant results when they were 
correlated to the Composite Achievement data of this investigation. 

Among the males these two sets of scores had strong association, for an 
actual test resulted in r=.o43; moreover, when these data were similarly 
compared for women samples the same two variables proved to have a cor- 
relation of .390. Because both of these coefficients have p<.01, there 
is every reason to believe that as Social Maturity among these students 
increased, their combined standard score on the achievement potential 
part of the CPI grew accordingly. 



The Social Maturity formula has been used extensively in various investi- 
gations that are reported in the literature. Because it has proved to 
be of value in identifying certain characteristics among groups as well 
as individuals, there is a possibility that this formula might have power 
to differentiate library science students when arranged by sub -samples 
from the questionnaire. Accordingly, the 115 women and the 35 
dents were individually sorted by (l) the number of years worked, { 2 } 
their ages (3) the types of libraries in which they hope to work, 

(.'0 their rankings on the Satisfaction scale. Among the groups within 
each of these four categorizations, however, only small and statistic^ly 
insignificant Social Maturity mean scores were found; therefore, the o^y 
conclusion possible is that on the basis of these data, the 150 students 
who participated in this investigation did not manifest different de- 
grees of maturity when arranged in the described manner. 



VJhile the original motivation behind this investigation ^ew out of ^ 
concern to know more about persons working in academic libr^ies, avail- 
able resources made it almost impossible to carry out an entire study 
limited to those in this single area of librarianship. However, con- 
siderable attention was paid to students who expressed an interest in 
pursuing a career at the college and university level; and, with this 
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in mind it was discovered that 19 of the study’s 35 men, and 43 of its 
women, were hoping to work in college libraries. When "t" tests were 
used to compare the CPI mean scores of these 19 ^i^sn to those of the 
Manual’s Composite, it was found that library students had significantj.y 
lower mean scores on 11 of the 18 scales. Similarly, the 43 women had 
mean scores that were lower than the Manual’s Composite on 12 of the 
13 scales; et, in both cases, the men and women library students scored 
significantly higher than the Composite profile on Femininity, 

On the other hand, there was insufiicient evidence to demonstrate that 
these potential college and university librarians scored lower on the 
CPI than did their fellow students who hoped to work in other t;>'pes of 
libraries, VJhen in tr a- grouping of all 150 students was done by arrang- 
ing them according to t^'pe of librar ' in which they planned to work, 
no statistical differences among the CPI scales could be found, Even^ 
so, a number of low scorers were present among these future college li- 
brarians, and individual inspection of separate profile sheets indicated 
that 7 out of the 19 men who hope to be in hi^er education, as well as 
9 of the 43 women with comparable e>:pectations, produced configurations 
indicative of certain difficulties which the CPI delineates. This would 
mean that a total of l6 students out of 62, or 26 percent, were hoping 
to enter the ranks of college and university library work who had scores 
on this particular inventory that would be cause for concern. 

In summary, data found in this study makes it clear that none of the 
sub-samples, whether male or female, generated means that resulted in 
group profiles with high elevations. In fact, none of the sub-sajiiples-- 
not even those that were made up of students who were most satisfied 
'With former work or who seemed most optimistic about a library career-- 
had higher means than the composite profile that was assembled from 
occupational groups in the Manual, However, such samples as the^ 9~10 
E:cpectation groups and the students who marked *'9-10*' on the Satisfac- 
tion scale can be said to have scored relatively hi^ on various scales; 
and, in addition, there is one scale on which the library students did 
have consistently high scores: Femininity, While virtually all 150 

students in this study had strong scores on this particular scale, they 
were particularly high among both men and women who (l) indicated little 
satisfaction with former work, and (2) expected only a modest amount of 
satisfaction when they began a full-time library assignment. 



High scores on Femininity among library'’ students have a number of rather 
interesting ramifications. Among male subjects generally, a high Fem- 
ininity score is typically associated vdth negative connotations, while 
high scores among women is usually thought to be desirable. Keeping in 
mind that Femininity has other meanings when used in a context of the 
CPI than it does when applied to everyday speech, data which the 35 i^en 
of this stud.;,- accumulated on this scale nevertheless suggests that they 
are not strongly inclined toward innovation or experimentation. At one 
end of the Femininity continuum is found a type who seeks action, change, 
and the means for getting things done. At the other extreme. Femininity 
delineates a trait which is concerned with nurturing the status quo, 
keeping things on an even keel, and not being overly agressive. 
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In this settinc, the fact that virtually all male library students had 
Femininity scores vfliich exceeded a standard score of 50 may have real 
meaning;. In addition, six male students indicated their former work 
satisfaction could be ranked no higher than "4,” and these men had a 
Femininit:r standard score of at least 60, or one sigma above the mean. 
The 19 men who indicated a preference for academic library work had a 
standard score of at least 55 j and, "v^en the Satisfaction ratings of 
all 35 nien were correlated with Femininity scores, an inverse associa- 
tion, r=-.2S7, was found to exist. Such would indicate that, among 
those participating in this study, the CPI scores on the Femininity 
scale increased as the degree of 00b satisfaction decreased. 

The 115 women of this investigation had a mean raw score on Femininity 
that would correspond to a standard score of approximately 51« This 
would mean that the female librar ' students failed to distinguish them- 
selves on a scale i'.iiere high scores among women is desirable; therefore, 
these students probably represent a personological middle-ground which 
neither goes too far in any direction that is descriptive of generosity, 
self-control, raaturit./, dissatisfaction, self-centeredness, nurturance, 
or coarseness. In absolute terms, of coiirse, both sexes are well with- 
in a range of normality; however, the men do present the more interest- 
ing profile because they not only outscored a large sample of American 
men in an international stud.;, but they even showed hi^er scores on 
Femininity than the women themselves. As a final note on this point, 
tentative findings from various studies now give some indication that 
CPI Femininity scores have an inverse correlation vlth intelligence 
test scores among men and a positive correlation among women. 

Earlier in this chapter, mention was made that virtually as many persons 
go into library science from the field of teaching as from all other oc- 
cupations combined. On the basis of this, one might conclude that a 
careful study of those with teaching experience would reveal pertinent 
background information on why certain types want to leave the classroom 
and become librarians. The men and women of this investigation who had 
teaching experience differed from the overall Composite profile in that 
both sexes had smaller mean scores on at least 12 of the CPI scales. 

When only the 52 women with teaching experience were studied separately, 
correlation tests indicated a positive association, r=,46l, between the 
number of years they had tau^t and satisfaction from such experience. 

On yet another test involving the number of years they had tau^t, data 
for these same women indicated a correlation coefficient of .3B0 between 
this variable and their chronological age. The men, for their part, 
showed rather consistent inverse correlations between ratings on either 
satisfaction or expectation scales and the number of years spent in 
fiill-time work. 

The final examination of sub-sanples conducted in this investigation 
pertained to the marital status of its female library students. CPI 
data for the married women of this inve;stigation were first compared 
through "t" tests to that of all unmarried women, and on the basis of 
these resialts it appeared that the married women had higher mean scores 
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on Well Being as well as on 5 of the 6 scales in the maturity and social 
responsibility part of the Inventory. Interestingly enough, however, 
the single women did score higher on Flexibility, for their standard 
score of approximately ^5 compared to an even 50 for the married women. 
Such differences may indicate that these single women as a group are 
more imaginative, pleasure seeking, and individualistic \diile the mar- 
ried women tend more toward a greater blend of cautiousness, conserva- 
tiveness, possible rigidity, sociability, perseverance, and sincerity. 
The differences on scales in other parts of the Inventory, however, 
point to the conclusion that married women appear to be more optimistic- 
perhaps even ambitious — and that they seem to be more in harmony with 
society* s constraints and expectations. 

The Social. Maturity formula that was discussed earlier was also used 
for analyzing data generated by women of different marital status. Be- 
cause the Social Maturity scores for each of these sub-samples easily 
fell within the modal range, neither the married nor the unmarried wo- 
men presented data that could be characterized as unusual. While it 
is true that the married women *s score of 53*13 was somewhat higher 
than the single women's mean of 51* 77^ such averages are not really 
close to the point where adjectives can be used that describe scores 
of k6 and 57. Tl-ie Social Maturity scores did reveal, however, that 
among all single woimen in this examination an inverse correlation ex- 
isted between age and Social Maturity; furthermore, this correlation 
was even stronger among those unmarried women with work experience 
than among those single women who had not yet held a full-time posi- 
tion. And of equal interest was the finding that among the 25 single 
women who had held jobs, there was an inverse correlation between the 
number of years worked and their Social Maturity scores. 



Conclusions 



An obvious fact which comes out of this investigation is that partici- 
pating students were similar in age and work experience to those re- 
ported in other studies on library personnel. Such a circumstance, of 
course, is important only because such people, as a generalization, 
are changing occupations and starting a new career; and because of 
this, the question is once again brought up as to why so many library 
students become attracted to this field only after they have first 
worked in some other vocation, particularly teaching. 

But of far more importance than age — or even work experience— are data 
on these students which indicate that on the California Psychological 
Inventory, they did not measure up to a compilation of scores derived 
from 14 occupational groups which are listed in the CPI Manual. Merely 
scoring high on discrete scales, of course, is not the purpose of the 
Inventory; in fact, if an investigator specifically wants to identify 
women who exhibit zest and spontaneity, a raw score of only 25 on Self- 
Control is perhaps ideal. But from data presented here, one must come 
to the conclusion that these I50 library students, as a group, pre- 
sented few outstanding personality characteristics, and particularly 
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when compared to scores indicative of traits that are typically found 
among persons in such glamor professions as medicine, dentistry, and re- 
search. 

It must be reiterated, of course, that smaller mean scores are in no way 
tantamount to successful or unsuccessful workers in the field of librari- 
anship. It is possible that the most successful librarian might have 
scores on this personality inventory that would place him several points 
below a medical doctor on the same profile sheet. And it is also pos- 
sible that a library’s clientele may both expect and appreciate a re- 
ception from a personality that can be characterized as conservative, 
calm, and appreciative. The fact, then, that most of the data here 
paints a picture of 1^ library science students who are something oth- 
er than forceful, progressive, and resourceful is not necessarily to be 
taken as an unmitigated affliction. 

A generalization which seems valid is that insofar as differences could 
be found between the 3f> nien and the 115 women of this study, the men ex- 
hibit more poise and self-assurance while the women appear to be more 
conscientious and self-controlled. While such a finding is probably 
what any observer of librarians would expect, a question that all int- 
erested persons might ponder is whether both sexes manifest not enough 
of the former qualities and too much of the latter. It may be, for ex- 
ample, that the lack of status and remuneration referred to earlier in 
this report is at least one out-come of a constellation of personality 
characteristics which may be labeled appreciative, conscientious, and 
conservative. 

But even more significant than conqparative scores between the sexes is 
the satisfaction which these students e?q)erienced in former work situ- 
ations. For example, it ma; be seriously contended that librarians as 
a group should be conscientious and self -controlled, but it is doubtful 
if an/ profession will ever rise too high if a substantial percentage of 
its recruits characterize themselves as dissatisfied. And this takes 
on even added meaning when it is remembered that these data provide 
considerable evidence for believing that those who were most dissatis- 
fied also projected the lowest profiles on the Inventory. Furthermore, 
the Social Maturity scores also reflected this feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, since women who were least satisfied with their former work tended, 
to be the lowest on both Social Maturity and Composite Achievement scores. 

Now, one would expect dissatisfied persons to desire a change of occu- 
pation, but certain pieces of data embodied in this report indicate 
that individuals may be so dissatisfied with former work that this 
actually prevents them from being able to expect genuine satisfaction 
in a subsequent career. While the present study did not actually ex- 
plore this question, tests of correlation did show an association be- 
tween former job satisfaction and the satisfactions these students ex- 
pect once they have assumed a full-time library position. Nor was this 
nil that such correlation tests showed, because these Expectation rat- 
ings also had statistically significant associations with both ocial 
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Maturity and Composite Achievement scores. And, interestingly enou^, 
clusters of students "who could be identified as not very optimistic 
about future job satisfaction consistently presented lower mean scores 
than did those who were more expectant about work in the library field. 

The conclusion, then, that a considerable proportion of these students 
might have personality characteristics which would bear careful scrutiny 
might be of considerable consequence. The combination of low expectancy 
and depressed profiles would certainly appear to be a matter of concern, 
for it is one thing to hj,q)othesize that moderate scores on such a test 
as the CEL might be beneficial to the making of a good librarian, but 
it is quite a different matter to contend that profiles with generally 
low elevations will contribute much toward the development of any pro- 
fessional person, particularly in academic settings. Because those 
students \^o rated themselves only between "2 and 6" on the Expectation 
scale actually had a group Social Maturity mean score that would classi- 
fy them as erratic and undependable, a well structured inventory cen- 
tered about a person's library expectations might prove of value to ad- 
missions personnel. 

Another conclusion wtiich seems to be supported by a considerable amount 
of evidence is that the longer these 1^0 students worked in positions 
other than teaching, the less was their job satisfaction. In view of 
this finding, it should be stressed that correlation tests among the 
women indicated a positive association between the number of years 
spent in teaching and self-ratings on the Satisfaction scale. That 
the number years vrorked did have some impact on the manner in which 
CEE questions were answered was also evident in the fact that women 
who had worked the greatest !iumber of years had substantially hij^er 
mean scores --especially on sociaJLization and maturity — than women with 
fewer years of work experience. A similar finding, thou^ less signifi- 
cant in statistical terms, was evident from data generated by the men. 
While definitive conclusions on such a point must await further research, 
it may be that those persons who bring a substantial amount of hi^ly 
satisfying teaching experience to the study of library science actually 
manifest fewer characteristics of carelessness, defensiveness, self- 
pitying, and pessimism. 

If the field of librarianship does need men and women who possess dy- 
namic qualities commonly associated with being progressive, mature, in- 
telligent, forceful, and articulate, it would appear from these data 
that more care should be given to recruiting potential librarians who 
place a high premium on academic matters and who are not exhausted from 
several years of unsatisfying work. If it should be established that 
librarians throughout the United States typically score no higher than 
did these students on aggressiveness, imaginativeness, dedication to the 
pursuit of goals, and measures of intellectual efficiency, there could 
be considerable room for doubt as to the probability of librarians, and 
more particularly aca,demic librarians, ever projecting themselves as in- 
novative educators who are crucial to the learning process. 
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Insofar as comparatively high scores on the CPI indicate desirable traits 
for librarians to possess, it would seem that married women bring more 
to the field than single women in such characteristics as maturity, free- 
dom from non- judgmental social beliefs, and adjustment to personal prob- 
lems, By the same token, men seem to score hi^er than all women on 
measures of ambition, range of interests, confidence, and acceptance 
of self. It must be stressed, however, that scores generated by neither 
men nor women could be considered as indicative of truly high elevation 
samples. 



Recommendations 



In exploratory study such as this, it is axiomatic that what is most 
needed is more study, Tliis is particularly true in the present case, 
for only the smallest amount of information is currently available on 
this topic and fruitful lines of investigation are open in virtually 
any direction one wishes to follow. Moreover, studies in this area 
need to be made which utilize the various types of research; to date 
the few e:<plorations made have been entire!/ with statistical measures. 

Paramount in this need for information is the question of what constel- 
lation of personality characteristics do make, and should make, the best 
librarian. A related and perhaps even more important question is what 
impact should today *s librarians be making on the social order, sind what 
role should a dynamic library program be playing within the context of 
American education. If, as is the case on many college and university 
campuses, librarians are needed only to buy and catalog books, then it 
is quite likely that persons possessed of narrow interests, inhibited 
perspectives, and retiring natures can do the task perfectly well. On 
the other hand, if education — and especially higher education — needs 
people who know how to promote the value of libraries throughout the 
learning process, then librarians will need those traits commonly as- 
sociated with efficient use of intellect, a capacity for gaining status, 
and the resourcefulness v^ich is borne of a self-confident spirit. 

And beyond the matter of merely discovering what personality traits are 
found in successful and unsuccessful librarians is the need to know 
whether library schools are actually receiving a disproportionate number 
of persons with less desirable personalities \ho have not been success- 
ful in other lines of work. Comparative studies in this area might not 
be as difficult to accomplish as it would first appear, for a number of 
occupations other than librarianship characteristically admit persons to 
professional training after they have been working in other fields. The 
ministry is perhaps one such example, and with this in mind comparisons 
could be made on measurable traits that are manifested by students who 
enter schools of library science and divinity. Other techniques would 
involve doing extensive background work on a mmiber of individuals with 
a view toward obtaining ratings from supervisors and colleagues. Such 
ratings could then be compared and correlated to data that in one vray or 
another gave valid interpretations concerning personality variables. 
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A final area for study should be cenberec around the motivation pat- 
terns which cause persons to enter library science, particularly after 
some years experience in other fields. To date, information has come 
from virtually everything except that which qualifies as rigorous re- 
search. As a result only questionnaire-type material is available and 
this has usually taken the form of merely asking respondents to name a 
reason or two for going to library school. And if the data-gathering 
process has been inadequate, the responses have been equally unsatisfac 
tory, for typically such answers as, "I like books," or "Some acquain- 
tance advised me to look into library work," have been given. Needless 
to say, such data give virtually no real insight into the reasons for 
accepting or rejecting a given occupation. 

From every side the public, and more especially the academic community, 
is constantly being bombarded with pronouncements on the importance of 
libraries. Business organizations of every description have long recog 
nized the importance of outstanding personnel in their work, and most 
of them make strenuous efforts to attract superior individuals. While 
the library schools have probably spent as much effort in this direc- 
tion as other professions, it is questionable whether they really know 
just what type of person they need. It may be, for example, that indi- 
viduals with certain combinations of otherwise desirable personality 
traits would be restive and constantly pressing for change if placed 
in a typical library position. Research, of course, is only one tool 
that is open to those who have the task of identifying talent, but it 
is one that is immediately at hand and its implementation in the 
critical area of personality adjustment could result in benefits to 
the library profession that would make a major iii5)act on the course 
of American education. On the other hand, the fact that there is 
"a typical library position" may be the reason why restive and inno- 
vative-minded persons are seldom found in libraries. 
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TABLE 2 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND "t" SCORES 
WHICH COMPARE MALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
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Means 



2.9 

1.0 

1.0 

.0 

.2 

1.8 



3.9 

2.9 
3.1 
2.3 
2.0 
2.0 



2.5 

.5 

1.0 



.2 

.0 

1.5 



2.83 

1.35 

1.2k 

.09 

.28 

2.33 



%k6 

3.30 

2.30 
2.75 
1.92 
5.64 



3.14 

.65 

1.02 



.35 
- .00 
2.43 



^ 07 — 

- juU / - 



TABLE 5 



MEANS, STANDABD DEVIATIONS, AND "t" SCOBES 
WHICH COMPARE MALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON MACHINE OPERATORS 
PRESENTED IN CPI MANUAL 



Male Library- 
Students 



Machine 

Operators 



Statistic 



Scale 


V 

Means 


^ 

S.D. 


Means 


S.D. 


Diff.in 

Means 


Score 


Do 


23.9 


5.3 


26.5 


4.6 


2.3 


2.1*7 

mm 


Cs 


20.2 


5.2 


18,8 


4.2 


1.3 


1. 59 


Sy 


24.3 


5.2 


24.4 


4.9 


.0 


.10 


Sp 

Sa 


35.9 

22.0 


7.4 

3.9 


33.3 

18.2 


5.5 

3.8 


2.5 

3.8 


2.19 

5.05 


Wb 


36.8 


5.3 


38.5 


4.0 


1.6 


1.86 


Re 

So 


29.9 

34.8 


5.1 

5 .B 


31.1 

36.1 


5.0 

5.0 


1.2 

1.3 


1„21 

1.26 


Sc 


27.5 


6.6 


34.7 


7.0 


7.1 


5.30 


To 


22.7 


5.8 


23.2 


4.5 


. 5 


. 52 


Gi 


17.0 


5.1 


22.1 


5.9 


5.0 


he ,)4 


Cm 


24.6 


3.3 


26.4 


1.8 


1.7 


03 


Ac 


27.5 


^.9 


27.3 


4.2 


.2 


.34 


Ai 


20.8 


5.5 


13.1 


4.0 


2.7 


3.10 


le 


39.5 


6.4 


38.5 


5.0 


1.0 


.94 


py 

Fx 

Fe 


11.6 

9.7 

13.1 


>).8 

3.8 

3.0 


coco 1 


2.0 

3.1 


.2 

1.8 

1.5 


.59 

2.77 

2.50 




■138 
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TABLE 6 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND "t" SCORES 
WELCH COMPARE MALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENTS 
PRESENTED IN CPI MANUAL 



Scale 


Male Library 
Students 
V N»35 


Psychiatric 

Residents 

N«262 


Statistic 


Means 


S.D. 


Means 


S.D. 


Diff.in 

Means 


”t" 

Score 


Do 


28.9 


5.8 


30.9 


5.6 


2.0 


1.96 


Cs 


20.2 


5.2 


23.3 


2.6 


3.1 


5.67 


Sy 


24.3 


5.2 


27.3 


4.4 


3.0 


3.69 


Sp 


35.9 


7.4 


40.5 


4.8 


4.6 


4.92 


Sa 


22.0 


3.9 


23.7 


3.2 


1.6 


2.86 


Wb 


36.8 


5.3 


37.9 


3.6 


1.0 


1.44 


Re 


29.9 


5.1 


31.7 


4.0 


1.7 


2.40 


So 


34.8 


5.8 


36.0 


4.0 


1.2 


1.56 


Sc 


27.5 


6.6 


29.3 


6.4 


1.7 


1.55 


To 


22.7 


5.8 


25.9 


3.4 


3.2 


4.70 


Gi 


17.0 


5.1 


17.2 


5.7 


0.1 


• 19 


Cm 


24.6 


3.3 


25.9 


1.6 


1.2 


3.82 


Ac 


27.5 


^.9 


30.6 


3.7 


3.0 


4.30 


Ai 


20.8 


5.5 


25.5 


2.8 


4.7 


8.03 


le 


39.5 


6.4 


44.1 


3.7 


i^.5 


6.19 


Py 


11.6 


3.8 


14.8 


2.8 


3.2 


6.03 


Fx 


9.7 


3.8 


13.9 


3.4 


4.2 


6.76 


Fe 


18.1 


3.0 


17.6 


3.2 


.5 


1.04 



@ f =295 
^<.01 ® 
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TABI.K 7 

r«SAr;G, ctaiwabd deviations, at® "t" scores 

V,raCH COMPARE MALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON IRACTICING DENTISTS 
PRESENTED IN CFT MATTUAI^ 





TABLE 8 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND "t” SCORES 
WHICH COMPARE MALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON ARCHITECTS PRESENTED 
IN Cn MANUAL 





Male Library 
Students 


Architects 


Statistic 




N=35 


Nal2l^- 




Scale 


Means S.D« 


Means S.D. 


Dif f . in "t" 

Means Score 



Do 


23.9 


5.8 


30.9 


5.1 


2.0 


1.97 




Cs 


20.2 


5.2 


22.2 


3.0 


2.0 


2.88 




Sy 


24.3 


8.2 


24.3 


4.8 


.0 


.00 




Sp 


35.9 


7.4 


37.1 


8.1 


1.2 


1.09 




Sa 


22.0 


3.9 


22.8 


3.8 


.4 


.67 




Wb 


36.3 


8.3 


37.7 


3.8 


.8 


1.04 




Re 


29.9 


8.1 


32.6 


3.8 


2.7 


3.40 




So 


34.8 


5.3 


36.6 


4.6 


1.8 


1.91 




Sc 


21 .^ 


6.6 


30.0 


6.2 


2.5 


2.06 




To 


22.7 


8.8 


23.9 


3.7 


1.2 


1.46 




Gi 


17.0 


8.1 


17.4 


8.7 


.3 


.37 




Cm 


24.6 


3.3 


25.4 


1.7 


.7 


1.92 




Ac 


27.5 


i^.9 


29.0 


4.1 


1.4 


1.69 




Ai 


20.8 


8.8 


22.4 


3.6 


1.5 


2.02 




le 


39.5 


6.4 


40.4 


4.0 


.8 


1.00 




Py 


11.6 


3.8 


13.6 


2.4 


2.0 


3.74 




Fx 


9.7 


3.8 


10.6 


4.2 


.8 


1. 14 




Fe 


18.1 


3.0 


18.5 


3.2 


.3 


.49 




■»p<.05 

-5Hip<.01 


@ d.f. 


•187 
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TABLE 9 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND "t" SCORES 
VJHICH COMPARE MALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON RESEARCH SCIENTISTS 
PRESENTED IN CPI MANUAL 



\ 

Scale 


Male Library 
Students 
N»35 


Research 

Scientists 

N»45 


Statistic 


Means 


S.D. 


Means 


S.D. 


Diff.in 

Means 


"t" 

Score 


Do 


28.9 


5.8 


31.6 


4.7 


2.7 


2.27 


Cs 


20.2 


5.2 


24.1 


2.4 


3.9 


4.40 


Sy 


24.3 


5.2 


27.4 


4.4 


3.0 


2.84 


Sp 


35.9 


7.4 


41.0 


4.6 


5.1 


3.73 


Sa 


22.0 


3.9 


23.1 


3.5 


1.0 


1.30 


Wb 


36.8 


5.3 


40.2 


2.5 


3.3 


3.63 


Re 


29.9 


5.1 


34.1 


3.2 


4.2 


4.44 


So 


34.8 


5.8 


36.1 


^.5 


1.3 


1.11 


Sc 


27.5 


6.6 


32.7 


5.3 


5.1 


3.85 


To 


22.7 


5.8 


27.1 


3.3 


4.4 


4.22 


Gi 


17.0 


5.1 


19.4 


5.1 


2.3 


2.06 


Cm 


24.6 


3.3 


25.7 


1.4 


1.0 


1.98 


Ac 


27.5 


^.9 


31.0 


3.3 


3.4 


3.65 


Ai 


20.8 


5.5 


25.1 


2.7 


4.3 


4.52 


le 


39.5 


6.4 


44.2 


3.0 


4.6 


4.29 


Py 


11.6 


3.8 


16.6 


2.5 


5.0 


6.98 


Fx 


9.7 


3.8 


13.3 


3.9 


3.6 


4.13 


Fe 


18.1 


3.0 


17.3 


2.6 


0.8 


1.44 



TABLE 10 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND "t" SCORES 
WHICH COMPARE MALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON PSYCHOLOGJf GRADUATE STUDENTS 
PRESENTED IN CPI MANUAL 



Male Library 
Students 



Psychology 
Grad. Students 
N-117 



Statistic 



Scale 


Means 


S.D. 


Means 


S.D. 


Dif f 0 in 
Means 


“t“ 

Score 


Do 


28.9 


5.8 


30.1 


5.4 


1.2 


1.12 


Cs 


20.2 


5.2 


24.4 


2.6 


4.2 


6.40 


3y 


2l^■.3 


5.2 


26.4 


4.6 


2.0 


2.28 


Sp 


35.9 


7.4 


42.5 


4.6 


6.6 


6.33 


Sa 


22.0 


3.9 


23.7 


3.1 


1.5 


2.65 


Wb 


36.8 


5.3 


36.9 


3.5 


.0 


.00 


Re 


29.9 


5.1 


31.6 


3.6 


1.7 


2.19 


So 


34.8 


5.8 


34.5 


4.2 


.2 


.33 


Sc 


27.5 


6.6 


27.8 


5.5 


.2 


.26 


To 


22.7 


5.8 


27.0 


2.7 


4.3 


6.06 


Gi 


17.0 


5.1 


15.4 


5.0 


1.6 


1.64 


Cm 


24.6 


3.3 


25.1 


1.7 


.5 


1.18 


Ac 


27.5 


4.9 


29.3 


3.9 


1.7 


2.11 


Ai 


20.8 


5.5 


27.1 


2.8 


6.3 


9.00 


le 


39.5 


6.4 


44.9 


3.2 


5.3 


6.69 


Py 


11.6 


3.8 


16.9 


2.6 


5.3 


9.35 


Fx 


9.7 


3.8 


16.5 


3.4 


6.8 


10.10 


Fe 


18.1 


3.0 


16.9 


2.9 


1.2 


2.31 



TABLE 11 






Scale 



Do 

Cs 

Sy 

Sp 

Sa 

Wb 



Re 

So 

Sc 

To 

Gi 

Cm 



Ac 

Ai 

le 



Py 

Fx 

Fe 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND "t" SCORES 
WHICH COMPAIffi MALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON MEDICAL SCHOOL APPLICANTS 
PRESENTED IN CPI MANUAL 



Male Idbrary 
St\ 2 dents 

N-35 

Means S.D. 



Medical School 

Applicants Statistic 

N-70 

77 Diff.in ”t" 

Means S.D, Means Score 



28.9 


5.8 


20.2 


5.2 


2 K.Z 


* 1.2 


35.9 


7.4 


22.0 


3.9 


36.8 


5.3 


29.9 


5.1 


3 k. Q 


5.8 


27.5 


6.6 


22.7 


5.8 


17.0 


5.1 


24.6 


3.3 


27.5 


4.9 


20.8 


5.5 


39.5 


6.4 


11.6 


3.8 


9.7 


3.8 


18.1 


3.0 



31.6 


4,4 


23.9 


3.0 


28.8 


3.7 


40.2 


5.2 


24.2 


2.9 


39.7 


2.8 


34.0 


3.9 


39.3 


4.8 


31.3 


5.8 


27.2 


3.6 


20.5 


5.7 


26.4 


1.4 


31.4 


3.1 


23.7 


3.3 


44.3 


3.1 


13.8 


2.4 


11.9 


3.5 


16.4 


3.6 



2.7 


2.63 


3.7 


4.56 


4.5 


5.05 


4.3 


3.41 


2.1 


3.22 


2.8 


3.50 


4.1 


4.52 


4.5 


4.17 


3.7 


2.99 


4.5 


4.83 


3.5 


3.04 


1.7 


3.87 


3.7 


4.78 


2.8 


3.33 


4.7 


5.12 


2.2 


3.57 


2.2 


2.94 


1.7 


2.54 



TABLE 12 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND "t” SCORES 
WHICH CC»4PARE MALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON SOCIAL WORK GRADUATE STUDENTS 
PRESENTED IN CPI MANUAL 




Do 

Cs 

Sy 

Sp 

Sa 

Wb 



28.9 
20.2 
24.3 

35.9 

22.0 

36.9 



5.8 
5.2 

5.2 
7.4 

3.9 

5.3 



30.9 
22.6 
27.0 
40.5 
23.0 

38.9 



5.1 

3.2 

4.1 

5.8 

3.1 

3.8 



2.0 

2.4 

2.7 

4.6 

0.9 

2.0 



2.07 
3.61 
3.40 

4.08 
1.66 
2.65 



Re 

So 

Sc 

To 

Gi 

Cm 



29.9 

34.8 

27.5 
22.7 
17.0 

24.6 



5.1 

5.8 

6.6 

5.8 

5.1 

3.3 



32.2 

36.4 
31.1 
26.3 
19.6 

25.5 



3.8 

4.6 

5.7 
4.0 

5.7 

1.9 



2.2 

1.6 

3.5 

3.6 
2.5 
0.9 



3.08 

1.79 

3.32 

4.49 

2.50 

2.23 



Ac 

Ai 

le 



27.6 

20.8 

39.5 



^.9 

5.5 

6.4 



30.1 

24.2 
42.8 



3.7 

3.5 

4.1 



2.5 

3.3 

3.2 



3.45 

4.73 

3.92 



Py 

Fx 

Fe 

•«-p<.05 

■JHtp < . 01 



11.6 

9.7 

18.2 



3.8 

3.8 

3.0 



@ d.f«177 



14.3 

13.7 

17.1 



2.8 

3.9 

3.3 



2.7 

4.0 

1.0 



4.89 

5.58 

1.83 
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TABLE 13 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND "t" SCORES 
WHICH COMPARE MALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON MILITARY OFFICERS 
PRESENTED IN CPI MANUAL 



Scale 


Male Library 
Students 
V N»^5 


Military 

Officers 

N«3l^3 


S 't sbiiil s c 


Means 


S.D. 


Means 


S.D. 


Diff.in 

Means 


”t" 

Score 


Do 


28.9 


5.8 


31.8 


5.6 


2.9 


2.90 


Cs 


20.2 


5.2 


21.6 


3.6 


l.k 


2.08 


Sy 


21^.3 


5.2 


27.3 


k.k 


3.0 


3.76 


Sp 


35.9 


7 A 


38.1^ 


3.8 


2.5 


3.29 


Sa 


22.0 


3.9 


23.0 


3 -^ 


1.0 


1. 62 


Wb 


36.8 


5.3 


39.0 


3.7 


2.1 


3.014- 


Re 


29.9 


5.1 


32.2 


hr.k 


2.2 


2.89 


So 


31^.8 


5.8 


36.3 


k.7 


1.5 


1.75 


Sc 


27.5 


6.6 


29.6 


7.5 


2.0 


1. 59 


To 


22.7 


5.8 


23.5 


^.3 


0.8 


1.00 


Gi 


17.0 


5.1 


19.2 


6.3 


2.1 


1.99 


Cm 


21^.6 


3 


26.5 


1.5 


1.9 


6.11 


Ac 


27.5 


^•9 


29.3 


k.k 


1.7 


2.11^ 


Ai 


20.8 


5.5 


20.0 


3.6 


.7 


1.17 


le 


39.5 


e.k 


1^0.7 


k.k 


1.1 


1.1^5 


Py 


11.6 


3.8 


11.9 


2.5 


.3 


.63 


Fx 


9.7 


3.8 


8.5 


3.5 


1.1 


1.91 


Fe 


18.1 


3.0 


11^.6 


3.3 


3.5 


6.19 


@ d,f. ! 


•376 
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MEMS, STAIIDARD DEVIATIONS, AIJD "t" SCORES 
raCH COMPARE FEMALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON SOCIAL WORK GRADUATE STUDENTS 
PRESENTED IN CPI MANUAL 





Female Library 


Social Work 






Students 


Grad. Stud. 


Statistic 




N-11^ 


N»324 




Scale 


Means S.D. 


Means S.D. 


Diff.in "t" 

Means Score 



Do 




27.3 


6. 6 


29.0 


5.0 


1.7 


2.85 


Cs 




19.6 


3.8 


23.1 


3.0 


3.5 


9.86 


3 




23.2 


8.9 


24.8 


4.4 


1.6 


3.03 


Sp 




33.0 


7. '4 


39. B 


5.4 


6.7 


10. 43 


S a 




20.9 


4.2 


22.2 


3.6 


1.2 


3.17 


VJb 




35.=^ 


4.6 


38.2 


3.7 


2.6 


6.27 


Re 




33.2 


4.4 


33.4 


3.5 


0.1 


.48 


So 




3^.’!- 


8.3 


38.0 


4.6 


-0.3 


.76 


Sc 




30.3 


7.1 


32.1 


7.1 


1.7 


2.32 


To 




22.5 


4.7 


27.0 


3.1 


4.5 


11.52 


Gi 




17.2 


5.8 


19.8 


6.1 


2.3 


3.49 


Cm 




25.7 


1.8 


25.5 


1.7 


-0.1 


1.06 


Ac 




2R.5 


4.1 


29.7 


3.5 


1.1 


2. 98 


Ai 




21.3 


3.8 


25.B 


3.3 


4.5 


11.92 


le 




3B.7 


5.6 


43.1 


3.3 


4.4 


9.94 


Py 




11.5 


2.3 


14.1 


2.S 


2.5 


B. 45 


F:: 




9.B 


4.0 


14.3 


3.3 


4.5 


11.82 


Fe 




23.8 


2.9 


22.3 


3.5 


-1.5 


4.11 


P. 


.05 

.01 


d.f. 


=437 











T 
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TABLE 15 



MEAIJB, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND ”t" SCORES 
VJHICH C(»1PARE FEMALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON PSYCHOLOGY GRADUATE STUDENTS 
PRESENTED IN CPI MANUAL 



Scale 


Female Library 
Students 
N=ll'? 


Psychology 
Grad. Stud* 
N»19 


Statistic 


Means 


S.D. 


Means 


S.D. 


Diff.in 

Means 


"t" 

Score 


Do 


27.3 


6.6 


27.5 


5.6 


0.2 


.12 


Cs 


19.6 


3.8 


23.0 


2.7 


3.4 


3.63 


S:/ 


23.2 


5.9 


25.6 


4.5 


2.4 


1.68 


Sp 


33.0 


7.4 


39.6 


5.6 


6.5 


3.68 


Sa 


20.9 


4.2 


21.4 


3.5 


0.5 




VHd 


3^5. 5 


4.6 


36.4 


4.5 


0.8 


.78 


Re 


33.2 


4.4 


32c 5 


3.2 


-0.6 


.66 


So 


38.4 


5.3 


36.8 


3.8 


-1.5 


1.23 


Sc 


30.3 


7.1 


29.1 


6.8 


-1.2 


.67 


To 


22.5 


4.7 


26.3 


3.0 


3.7 


3.38 


Gi 


17.2 


5.8 


15.3 


5.7 


-2.0 


1.43 


Cm 


25.7 


1.8 


25.0 


1.1 


-0.6 


1.63 


Ac 


28.5 


4.1 


28.5 


3.5 


.0 


.0 


Ai 


21.3 


3.8 


2^.7 


1.8 


6.3 


6.97 


le 


38.7 


5.6 


44.3 


3.0 


5.5 


4.15 


?7 


11. 5 


2.8 


15.6 


2.5 


4.0 


5.77 


Fx 


9.8 


4c 0 


16.5 


2.2 


6.7 


7.07 


Fe 


23.8 


2.9 


23.0 


2.1 


-0.7 


1. 14 


P. 

P- 


.05 4 

.01 


. f . «132 














rERLC 






TABLE 16 

MEANS, STANDABD DEVIATIONS, AND "t" SCORES 
CCMPARE FEMALE LIBRARY STUDENTS TO 
DATA ON AIRLINE HOSTESSES 
PRESENTED IN CPI MANUAL 



Scale 


Female Library 
Students 
N*115 


Airline 

Hostesses 

N«60 


Statistic 


Means 


S.D. 


Means 


S.D. 


Dif f . in 
Means 


"t” 

Score 


Do 


27.3 


6.6 


29,8 


5.9 


2.5 


2.45 


Cs 


19.6 


3.8 


22.2 


3.2 


2.5 


4.41 


S.-' 


23.2 


5.9 


26.7 


4.0 


3.5 


4.10 


Go 


33.0 


7.4 


39.0 


5.0 


6.0 


5.61 


Sa 


20.9 


4.2 


23.6 


2.8 


2.7 


4.46 


VJb 


3 % 5 


4.6 


37.6 


3.3 


2.0 


3.12 


Re 


33.2 


4.4 


30.9 


3.8 


-2.2 


3.41 


So 


33 .'+ 


5.3 


38.1 


4.5 


-0.2 


.36 


Sc 


30.3 


7.1 


28 . 6 


5.9 


-1.7 


1.56 


To 


22.'? 


4.7 


24.'? 


3.5 


2.0 


2.88 


Gi 


17.2 


5.8 


19.3 


5.1 


2.1 


2.32 


Cm 


25.7 


1.8 


25.6 


1.8 


- .0 


.34 


Ac 


28.5 


4.1 


27.9 


3.6 


- .6 


.93 


Ai 


21.3 


3.8 


21.1 


2.7 


^ 0 

• — 


.35 


le 


38.7 


5.6 


40.2 


4.1 


1.5 


1.79 


Py 


11.5 


2.8 


10.8 


2.4 


- .7 


1.59 


Fx 


9.8 


4.0 


11.2 


3.2 


^3 


2.33 


Fe 


23.8 


2.9 


21.6 


3.0 


‘ .2 


4.68 


P. 

P# 


•°5 d 

.01 


,f. =173 












TABLE 17 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND "t" SCORES 
VJHICH COMPARE FEMALE LIBRARY STUDENTS 
TO DATA ON NURSES PRESENTED 
IN on MANUAL 



Female Library 
Students 
N=115 


Nurses 

N»U3 


Statistic 


Scale Means S.D. 


Means S.D. 


Diff.in W' 

Means Score 



Bo 


27.3 


6.6 


26.4 


4.8 


-0.9 


.31 


Cs 


19.6 


3.^ 


20.2 


2.9 


0.5 


.91 


S ' 


23.2 


'^.9 


26.2 


4.2 


3.0 


3.03 


Sp 


33.0 


/ . 


34.8 


5.7 


1.7 


1.43 


Sa 


20.9 


r* C 


21.7 


3.8 


.7 


1.08 


VJb 






37.0 


3.9 


1.5 


1.88 


Re 


33.2 


4. 4 


32.5 


4.2 


-0.6 


.89 


So 


38.^ 


?.3 


39.^ 




1.0 


1.02 


Sc 


30.3 


7.1 


27.5 


7.2 


-2.7 


2.l6 


To 


22.5 


4. 7 


23.7 


4.0 


1.1 


1.47 


Gi 


17.2 


5.8 


17.0 


5.-’+ 


-0.1 


. 19 


Cm 


25.7 


1.6 


26.7 


1.3 


1.0 


3.31 


Ac 


28.5 


4.1 


26. 5 


4.0 


-2.0 


2.68 


Ai 


21.3 


3.8 


19.5 


3.7 


-1.7 


2.60 


le 


38.7 


5.6 


40.1 


4.3 


1.4 


1.45 


P:,' 


11.5 


2 ^ 


9.1 


2.5 


-2.4 


4.77 


Fj: 


9.8 


4.0 


10.2 


3.7 


0.3 


. 56 


Fe 


23.8 


2.9 


22.2 


3.7 


-1.6 


2.83 


P* 


.05 

.01 


d.f.«156 
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TABLE 18 



SOCIAL MATUKETI MEANS OF 35 MALE 
LIBRARY STUDENTS WHEN 
ABRAN(^ BY AOB 



Age Range 


No. of 
Students 


Means 


25 or Less 


10 


^9.505 


26 - 30 


12 


51.978 


31 — *+0 


8 


48.973 


Over UO 


5 


49. 535 



TABLE 19 

SOCIAL MA3DRITY MEANS OF 35 MALE 
LIBRARY STUDENTS WW ARRANGED 
BY OCCUPATION 



Occupation 


No, of 
Sttidents 


Means 


Ti^eacliing 


n 


50.692 


Student 


10 


50.920 


All Others 


Ik 


49.389 



TABLE 20 



SOCIAL MATUEaTY MEANS OF 35 MALE LIBRARY STUDENTS 
WHEN ARRANGED BY SELF-RANKINGS 
ON SATISFACTEON SCALE 



Satisfaction 

Rankings 


No. of 
Students 


Means 


2-1+ 


6 


1+8.230 


5-7 


11+ 


51. 780 


8 - 10 


15 


1+9.600 



TABLE 21 

SOCIAL MATURITY MEANS OF 35 MALE LIBRARY 
STUDENTS WHEN ARRANGED BY NUMBER 
OF YEARS WORKED 


No. of Years 


No. of 


Means 


Worked 


Students 


0 - Yrs 


10 


50.920 


2 - Yrs 


6 


U 9.567 


3-5 Yrs 


6 


50.095 


6-10 Yrs 


6 


51.967 


Over 10 Yr 


7 


U 8.450 
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TABLE 22 



SOCIAL MATURITY MEANS OF 3*5 MALE LIBRARY 
STUDENTS WHEN ARRANGED BY TYPE 
OF LIBRARY IN WHICH THEY 
PLAN TO WORK 



Type of 
Library 


No. of 
Students 


Means 


Public School 


3 


50. 


College Library 


19 


50.39 


Public Library 


5 


51.00 


Special Library 


B 


48.97 



TABLE 23 

SOCIAL MATURITY MEANS OF 115 FEMALE 
LIBRARY STUDENTS WHEN 
ARRANGED BY AGE 


Age Range 


No. of 
Students 


Means 


22 or Less 


20 


52.303 


23 — 25 


21 


52 .IBO 


26 — 30 


17 


52. 031 


31 — 40 


22 


53.604 


Over 40 


35 


52 . 5 BO 



TABLE 2U 



SOCIAL MATURITy MEANS OF 115 FEMALE LIBRARI 
STUDENTS WHEN ABRANGED BY NUMBER 
OF YEARS WORKED 



No. of Years 
Worked 


No. of 
Students 


Means 


0 - Yrs 


3h 


52 . 01+5 


1 - Yrs 


2.h 


53.979 


2 - Yrs 


10 


5I+.OI+2 


3 - 5 Yrs 


25 


52.393 


6-10 Yrs 


11 


51.356 


Over 10 Yrs 


21 


52.651 



TABLE 25 

SOCIAL MATURITY MEANS OF 115 FEMALE LIBRARY 
STUDENTS WHEN ARRANGED BY TYPE 
OF LIBRARY IN WHICH THEY 
PLAN TO WORK 



Type of 
Library 


No. of 
Students 


Means 


Public School 


33 


52.W5 


College Library 


^3 


52.737 


Public Library 


15 


53 . ^H^3 


Special Library 


21+ 


51 .P 59 



PLEASE NOTE 



The State University of New York, Brockport, N. Y. , requests your help 
on this piece of sponsored research that is intended to identify out- 
standing personality characteristics in potential librarians. Neither 
the results of the Inventory nor information in the questionnaire will 
be seen by any faculty member at Oklahoma University; furthermore, ab- 
solutely no material in this survey will ever become part of your school 
record. There is ^ need to identify yourself by writing your name on 
any of these materials; in fact, it is hoped that anonymity will produce 
greater objectivity in the responses. Please read the instructions care 
fully and do not separate the questionnaire from the answer sheet. 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

Place a check (\/) in appropriate blank. 

1. Marital status: Single ; Married ; Widow(er) ; Divorced 

or separated . 

2. Age: 22 or less ; 23-2^ ; 26-30 ; 31-^0 ; Over ii-O . 

3. For men only Occupation immediately before entering library work 
or library study: 

Public school teaching ; full-time student ; military ; 

business . 

If other, state 

h. F or women only Occupation immediately before entering library work 
*“ or library study: 

Public school teachin g ; full-time student ; housewife ; 

office wor k ; if other, state 

5. According to the following scale, rate the satisfaction you derived 
from the job checked in question 3 or 4. 

1 ; 2 ; 3 ; h ; 5 ; 6_; 7 ; B ; 9 ; 10 . 

Unsatisfying Highly satisfying 
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6 . 



In comparison to the satisfaction derived from the job checked in 
munber 3 or 4, how satisfying have 'ou foimd, or expect, library 
work to be? 



1 ; 2 : 3 ; 4 ; 

Unsatisfying 





^ ; 9 ; 10 . 

Highly satisfying 



7. As of today, have you had experience in a professional library" 
position? 



Yes No 

If yon are, or have ever been, a classroom teacher, how many years 
did you teach— or will have taught— before entering professional 
library work? 

1 : 2 ; 3-5 ; 6-10_ ; Over 10 

9, If you have never taught, approximately how many years were you 
emplo ^ed in a full-time capacity before studying library science? 

0 ; 1 ; 2 ; S-!’ ; 6-10 ; Over 10 . 

10. After completing library training, do you hope to be a librarian 
in 

1. P’ublic school^ ; 2, higher education ; 3. public library " ; 

4. special . 
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retrievac. terms 



lOEN Tl FI ERS 



I ».sTR»cT Althou^ libr^ies venerat e^ 

Uestige co^e’^ed vith ac^^c ^ toat many persons before 



brestige connected with acad^c 

■administrative wort. A i«r^el to this wnte^ction field 

becoming librarians were exther teachers ot wrkers in sm^qm ^ 

which typically carries more p^, ^ ™gons \too feel dissatisfied in such pur- 

iS/stilT^rto iLaSn iS^ Lademic milieu but escape its attendant prob- 
suits might still wisn zo ^ . o-Hsts Which shows that some teachers 

T\ s rtt — ^SrSm 

who leave the field because oi couxi «.t„dpnts in this study had smaller 

Ln common with on 17 of the California Psychological 

Tiean scores than a composite of l4 P i^-h^jarians had hi^er scores was Fern- 

Enventory-s 18 scales. The one scale on wtoch aisfatls^ed with form- 

ininity. In edition about 20 ^ students on 7 of 

er work, and this sample score f .. _ f^nnd between those who were satisfied 

the CPI scales. Significant correlation w^ SfSr^m litoary work; more- 
with former work and those Sove those with less C 5 >timism on 11 of 

over, those with Social Maturity score 

the Inventory’s scales. Libraries were i uu expected little satis- 

no higher than that of unselected samples; ^ than those stu- 

faction from library work ®f°J®* . total of 16 out of 62 students, or 

dents expecting maximum satisf^tion. 1^ scores on the CPI 

otom?sU°e1^S^cativ^^^ 

lar inventory identifies, 
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